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EUROPEAN TALES FROM THE UPPER THOMPSON 
INDIANS. 





BY JAMES TEIT. 
I. STORY OF SPIOLA.! 


THERE was a white man who had a wife and daughter. The wife 
died, and he married another woman, who also bore him a daughter. 
The step-mother was always angry with her step-daughter, and ac- 
cused her of being lazy. One day in the winter-time, when there was 
much snow on the ground, she told her to go and pick berries. The 
girl knew that no berries could be found at that season; but she was so 
hurt by the nagging of her step-mother, that she said she would go. 
She put some food in her basket and wandered off, saying to herself, 
*T will continue wandering around until I die.” After a time she saw 
the smoke of a lodge, which she approached and entered. Four young 
men lived there, who were her relatives, but she did not know it. 
They gave her food to eat, and asked her why she travelled in the snow. 
She answered that she had a bad step-mother, who always scolded her, 
and had sent her out to pick berries in the snow. They gave her a 
snow-shovel, or scraper of some kind, and told her to go up on the roof 
of the house and dig away the snow. When she had removed the 
snow from the roof of the house, she saw that it was covered with 
earth, in which grew many strawberries of large size. The men passed 
up her basket, and she soon filled it with the finest strawberries. When 
she had come down and was about to leave, the men said, “ What shall 
we do for our sister?’”” She answered, “If by any means you can help 
me, I shall be glad. I am very poor, and have only rags to wear.” 
Now, the youngest brother told her to spit; and when she spat, the 
spittle became a nugget of gold. The next brother made shoes for her 

1 The meaning of the word is unknown. The story is also called ‘‘Who spits Gold,” 
“The woman who spat Gold,’’ ‘‘The Woman who picked Strawberries in the Winter- 
Time,” “‘The Woman who was said to have had a Cat for a Child.” However, the com- 
mon name for the story is ‘‘Spidla”’ or ‘‘ Pidla.""—J. T. 

See Johannes Bolte and Georg Polfvka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- u. Haus- 
marchen der Briider Grimm, vol. i, p. 99.—F. B. 
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of very fine material, which fitted her perfectly, and would never wear 
out. The third brother made a dréss for her in the same way. The 
eldest brother said, ‘I will make a robe for her which will always look 
well and new, and will never wear out.’’! As the brothers in succession 
made their awards, each article in turn appeared on her person, while 
her old clothes disappeared. She returned home with the basketful of 
strawberries, and delivered them to her step-mother, who was much 
surprised. She noticed that the clothes of the girl were all changed 
and of very fine material, and that she had the power of spitting gold, 
which she would gather up and put in a sack. This made her angry, 

She said to her own daughter, “‘ You see what your elder sister has 
brought us. She managed to find some berries. Go and get some 
too.”” She told her secretly to follow the tracks of her sister. She 
would then be sure of reaching the same place, and learn how she had 
obtained the strawberries, the fine clothes, and the power of spitting 
gold. The girl took her basket and departed. When she arrived at 
the house of the four brothers, they gave her food to eat, and asked 
her why she was travelling at that time of year. She answered, 
““My mother ordered me to go and gather strawberries, although it is 
winter-time and no berries are to be found. However, my sister found 
some, and my mother said I could get some at the same place.” The 
men directed her as they had her sister; and after removing the snow 
from the roof, she found strawberries growing profusely underneath. 
When she had filled her basket and was about to return, the brothers 
said, ‘‘What shall we do for our sister?’”” The youngest man asked her 


to spit, but she felt insulted at the request. She was vain and haughty. ° 


She thought they were fooling her. They intended to help her, but 
became disgusted on account of her vanity, and decided to give her 
nothing good. At last she spat, and the spittle turned into a toe-nail 
and smelled like toe-nails. The other brothers refused to help her in 
any way. She returned with the strawberries, and gave them to her 
mother. The latter noticed that she had no new clothes, and felt 
disappointed. She asked her to spit, but instead of gold she spata 
bad-smelling toe-nail. She told her not to spit again. 

One day the chief's son was passing, and saw the elder girl busy wash- 
ing clothes. He liked her looks and her dress. His father, whom 
he told of his admiration for the girl, encouraged him to visit her and 
make her acquaintance. He said, “‘ You may change your mind when 
you see her again.”” The young man visited the girl and held some 
conversation with her, during which she coughed and spat on the 
ground several times. He returned and told his father that the girl 
he fancied could spit gold nuggets. His father would not believe it, 


1 Some say the third brother ‘‘made leggings’’ and “dress” for her; and the eldest 
brother, a ‘“‘robe”’ and a “‘ handkerchief for the head or neck.” 
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and went to see for himself. During his conversation with her, she 
spat repeatedly, and picked up the gold nuggets and put them in a 
sack she carried. He asked her to spit again. He picked up the 
spittle and satisfied himself that it was really gold. Then he advised 
his son to marry her, saying, ‘‘She is a valuable woman, she is worth 
many.” 

Now, it was reported that the chief’s son was to marry the girl who 
could spit gold. All the white people came to the great wedding. At 
the end of the wedding feast the bride spat out much gold, so the 
wedding guests carried away some to their homes. Thus the bride 
provided them all with presents, and became renowned, and well 
liked by all. 

In due time She-who-spat-Gold became pregnant. When she was 
about to be delivered, her husband was called away to an important 
meeting in a distant place, from which he could not return for a month. 
The chieftainess asked her husband to request his mother to attend 
her when her time came, as she had no faith in her step-mother, who 
might use the opportunity to do her harm. Her husband, how- 
ever, assuaged her misgivings, and insisted that her step-mother, 
who was an expert midwife, and her half-sister, should assist her. 

When! she was about to give birth, her step-mother made a hole in 
the floor, placed the young woman over it, and, when the child was 
born, she cut the navel-string and let the infant fall through the hole. 
Then she put a cat in its place; and when the mother sat up and asked 
for her child, the step-mother put the cat in her arms. The woman 
said, ‘It is strange that I should give birth to a cat!’”’ The step- 
mother said, ‘‘Odd people have odd children.”” The young woman 
reared the cat as if it were her own child. 

Her husband was disappointed when he returned, but said nothing. 
Again the woman became pregnant, and again her husband was called 
away about the time of her delivery. She was again attended by her 
step-mother, who dropped the child through a hole in the floor. This 
time she gave the woman a snake, telling her that she had given birth 
to it. She added, ‘How strange are the children to which you give 
birth!’”” On the return of the husband, the step-mother told him that 
he ought to kill his wife, because she was giving birth to cats and 
snakes. She told him that he ought to marry her own daughter, who 
was a good woman, and would give birth to proper children. The chief 
and all the people held a meeting, and decided that his wife should. 
be killed. They bound her with iron, took her in a canoe to the 
middle of the lake, and cast her overboard. 

Now, the four brothers knew what was happening, and were there 

1 The following incidents belong to the group of stories ‘‘ De drei Viigelkens"’ (Bolte 


and Polivka, 1. c., vol. ii, p. 380). Here belongs also the incident of the speaking bird.— 
F. B. 
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under the water to intercept her,.and prevent her from drowning, 
They untied her, and after telling her that her real children were alive, 
and that things would come well in the end, they transformed her into 
a goose, and she swam about on the lake. The chief's son did not like 
his new wife, because she was disgusting and smelled nasty. 

Now, She-who-spat-Gold had a favorite dog called “Spidla,” which 
she had not seen since the time of the birth of her first child. He lived 
or slept underneath the house; and when the step-mother dropped the 
baby through the hole, he had taken charge of it. He licked’ off the 
blood, got some white cloth to made a bed for it and to cover it. He 
had gone to town and got milk to feed it. Later he gathered other 
kinds of food and fed it, thus rearing the boy successfully. He had 
done the same with the younger boy. When the boys were large 
enough to run about, they came out of their house, and often played 
near the lake, watching the goose, which frequently approached them, 
crying. Spidla had to go on trips to gather food, and always warned 
them not to go too far away during his absence, or let any one see 
them. 

One day, however, the old step-mother noticed them, and tried to 
capture them; but they disappeared in a small hole under the house, 
and blocked it with a stone from the inside. She made up her mind 
to poison them. She scattered some fine food, which the children ate 
and then died. When Spidla came home, he missed the boys. After 
a while he took their scent, found them, and carried their bodies into 
his house. 

As' he could not resuscitate them, he started off tothe Sun toseekhelp. 
He ran continually day and night, for Sun lived a long way off. On 
the way he passed an old horse, who asked him where he was going. 
He answered, ‘To the Sun,” but did not stop or look around. The 
horse shouted, ‘Ask the Sun why I am growing old!” 

At another place he passed an apple-tree, which in like manner ad- 
dressed him, and called on him to ask Sun what made it dry up and its 
wood turn dead. 

Again he passed a spring of water, which also called on him to ask 
the Sun why it was drying up. After running many days and nights, 
he came to the edge of the earth. There he saw a stretch of water, 
and on the other side the house of the Sun. He jumped into the water 
and swam across. He was almost exhausted before he reached the 
opposite shore, and his body was reduced to almost nothing but bones, 
owing to his arduous journey. 

When he arrived at the Sun’s house, an old woman, the mother of 
the Sun, met him, and asked him why he had come there. She said, 
“No one comes to see us unless he is in great trouble and requires 


1 See Bolte and Polivka, vol. i, pp. 282 et seq. The following part of the story be- 
longs to the cycle of the youth who goes to get three golden hairs of the demon.—F. B. 
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help and wisdom.” Spidla told her that his two foster-children were 
dead, and he had come to ask help, so that they might be restored. 
He told her all that had happened. She fed him, and he immediately 
began to gain strength on the good food used by the Sun people. 

The old woman advised him what to do. He must watch the Sun 
when he spat. He would spit twice, — the first time for the elder boy, 
and the second time for the younger one. Spicla must carefully 
gather up the spittle, and keep the one apart from the other. The 
questions he wished to ask in behalf of the people he had passed on the 
road, she would ask the Sun herself, and Spidla would hear the answers. 

The Sun spoke of the dead children, and spat twice on the ground. 
Spidla gathered up the spittle carefully, and wrapped each separately 
in thin bark. Sun said the children would become quite well if treated 
within four days; but after that it would be too late, for their bodies 
would begin to decompose. 

Now, the old woman asked Sun the questions. She said, ‘A horse 
wants to know why he is growing old.”” Sun answered, “ Because he is 
lazy. He feeds too much in one place. He is too lazy to search for 
good nutritious grass, and he is too lazy to go to water regularly. He 
will stand for days in one place rather than go any distance to get 
water.” She said, “The apple-tree wants to know why it is drying up.” 
Sun answered, “‘ Because it is too lazy, and because it has a nail in its 
trunk. If it removes the nail, and loosens the ground around its roots 
and spreads them out to gather moisture, and prunes off the dead and 
useless wood, then it will retain its youth; but it is too lazy to do this.” 
She said, “The little spring wants to know why it is drying up.” Sun 
answered, ‘‘ Because it is too lazy. If it removes all the dead twigs 
and leaves which choke it up, if it makes a clean channel for itself to 
run in, and drains the neighboring moist places into itself, it will always 
run and be healthy.” 

Spidla was in despair when he learned that he had to be back in four 
days to save the lives of the two children. It had taken him more 
than double that time to reach the abode of the Sun. The old woman 
consoled him, and told him he could reach home in time by taking 
another route. She said, ‘You will start early to-morrow morning, 
and follow the Sun on his journey. You must travel as fast as you can. 
The way he takes is a very straight and short course, and you may 
reach home in one day.” 

Spidla started the following morning, and, following the Sun’s 
tracks, he arrived at home about nightfall. As he passed the small 
spring, the apple-tree, and the old horse, he informed them without 
stopping what the Sun had said.! 

Now, Spidla rubbed the spittle on the mouths of the children, and 


1 Some say they acted on the advice, and became healthy and lived a long time. 
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at once they returned to life. It was the same as if their breath had 
come back. When they became alive, each boy showed a luminous 
spot on the forehead: on the forehead of one shone a sun, and on that 
of the other a bright moon. Both were beautiful to behold. 

Spidla told their mother the Goose that he was now going on another 
journey to see the wise Bird,' and she must warn her children of ap. 
proaching danger. He told the boys, “When you hear the Goose on 
the lake calling loudly, you must go home at once and hide, for the 
people may see you and kill you again.” Spidla ran with all swiftness 
to the house of the Bird who talked all languages, knew the future, 
and never told a lie. He dwelt on the top of a pinnacle of clear iceina 
snowy region. Spidla rushed at the cliff, and just managed to climb 
to the top of the ice before his claws had worn off. He told the Bird 
what he had come for, and asked his help, for every one believed what 
he said. The Bird answered, “I know your need is great, and I pity 
you.” Spidla put the Bird under his robe, and slid down the ice. 
He brought him to the children, and the Bird seemed to be very glad to 
see them. 

The day after the Bird had arrived, the father of the boys heard 
talking underneath the house, and resolved to investigate its cause. 
Some of the voices were like those of children. He found the entrance 
to their abode, but was unable to throw down the stone which blocked 
it. Spidla removed the stone, and asked him to come in. He said, 
“The passage is too small. I cannot pass through.” Spidla replied, 
“If you try, you will manage it.””. He squeezed through, and was sur- 
prised to find himself in a large room, well kept and clean, and full of 
many kinds of food. When he saw the Bird there, he knew something 
important was going to happen, for he never came excepting when 
required to settle a serious difficulty which the chief himself and people 
could not decide properly. When Spidla told all that had happened, 
the chief’s son became exceedingly sorry that he had killed his first wife, 
and had believed her step-mother. He told his father what he had 
learned, and a meeting was called for a certain day to inquire into the 
truth of the matter. Meanwhile the chief gave orders that the toe- 
nail woman, or She-who-spits-Toe-Nails, should be kept a prisoner in 
her house with her mother. The doors and windows of the house were 
all battened and nailed up. Now, Spidla went to the lake, and called 
the Goose, whom he shook until her goose-skin fell off. She-who- 
spits-Gold was restored to her natural form. She and her sons, the 
wise Bird, and Spidla, all attended the meeting when the people were 
gathered. The Bird told the true story in all its details, and every one 
believed him. He praised Spidla for his courage in running to the 


1 It seems this bird was old and lived all alone. From his house he could hear and see 
everything. The narrator said perhaps the bird wasa parrot, but he did not know. 
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house of the Sun for the breath of the children. The chief ordered the 
two women to be taken out and hanged publicly. This the people did. 
The chief’s son took back his wife, and they lived thenceforth in a 
great house, which was richly ornamented with gold by his wife. He 
became chief after his father, and his son became chief after him. 


2. STORY OF EIGHT-HEADS.! 


This story is a combination of many of the incidents in the tale of 
Sndnaz and Seven-Heads? and that of the Grizzly Bear boy (SkElauna). 
It contains no incidents not found in these. All the adventures occur 
in the underground world, into which the lad is lowered by his com- 
panions. Here he kills several monsters, who prey on the people on 
earth. At last he kills Eight-Heads and rescues the chief’s daughters, 
who are hoisted up by his companions. Thinking they might kill 
him, he puts a stone in the basket. They cut the rope, and there is 
no way for him to get up. He finds Bald-Headed Eagle, who eventu- 
ally takes him up on his back. He proves himself to be the savior of 
the chief’s daughters by going through a number of tests, and exhibit- 
ing tokens, and obtains a large reward for the killing of Eight-Heads, 
which he proves by showing his eight tongues. The girls recognize 
the lad, and further prove that he is their deliverer. He marries them, 
and becomes a celebrated chief. The incidents narrated in the first 
part of the Shuswap story of Sndnaz and Seven-Heads are not related. 


3. STORY OF THE THREE BROTHERS AND THEIR poc.? 


There were three brothers who went travelling. The youngest was 
still a small boy, and the eldest carried him most of the time. They 
had a small dog that followed them. They met a horde of ants mi- 
grating from their hill. The elder brothers thought they would kill 
the ants; but the youngest brother advised them to desist, saying, 
“The ants are our friends, and will some day assist us.’”’ They trav- 
elled on, and came to a gray snake, which the brothers wanted to kill; 
but the youngest told them not to do so, as the gray snake was their 
friend. They met the striped snake, the garter snake, the bull snake, 


1 Compare also the following story of the three brothers and their dog, which contains 
another version of Eight-Heads. The story belongs to the group of tales of ‘‘ John the 
Bear." —J. T. 

See Bolte and Polivka, vol. ii, p. 297; F. Panzer, Untersuchungen zur deutschen 
Heldensage, vol. i.—F. B. 

2 See James A. Teit, ‘‘The Shuswap” (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Ex- 
pedition, vol. ii; pp. 705, 754-755). Leyden, E. J. Brill. 

* Compare the preceding story of Eight-Heads.—J. T. 

See Bolte and Polivka, vol. i, p. 134; vol. ii, p. 21.—F. B. 

‘ The narrator had forgotten the previous history of the boys, the reason why they 
went travelling, and also their names. 
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and all other kinds of snakes, which the brothers wanted to kill. They 
desisted, however, at the request of the youngest one. Last of all 
they met the rattlesnake. The elder brothers wanted to kill it; but 
the youngest told them to desist, as it was their friend, and some day 
would assist them. 

Finally they came to a village of people who were in dread of a canni- 
bal called Eight-Heads,! who lived near the top of a butte in the 
neighborhood. They told many tales of this ferocious monster. Near 
the butte was a tree which many people had tried to chop down. For 
a long distance around no other trees grew. As soon as any one began 
to chop the tree, Eight-Heads appeared and killed him. It was be- 
lieved that, if the tree were killed, Eight-Heads also might die, or at 
least would leave the place. For this reason the chief offered a large 
reward to any one who would chop down the tree, and a still larger 
reward to any one who would kill Eight-Heads. The brothers said 
they would go and try. When near the tree, the youngest boy called 
on their friends the ants? and snakes to come to their assistance. The 
snakes encircled and entwined the tree, thus killing it. Eight-Heads 
appeared, and attacked the brothers; but the youngest drew a short 
sword, and cut off his heads one by one. As each head dropped, 
the little dog licked up the blood until the ground was dry. Thus he 
killed the heads and prevented them from joining the trunk. Eight- 
Heads had been decapitated before, but always came to life again, 
because the heads grew on to the body. The lads returned to town, 
and were paid the reward, after the chief had satisfied himself that 
both the tree and Eight-Heads were dead. He went to the hill and 
viewed the remains. 


4. STORY OF BEAR-BOY; OR, JACK THE BEAR.’ 


A man’s wife strayed away ‘ in the mountains or woods, and was met 
by a Grizzly Bear, who took her captive and made her his wife. He 
locked her up in his den, which was a cave in a cliff, and would not let 


1 Also called Four-Heads by some. 

2 The narrator had forgotten the réle played by the ants. He said this was a long and 
very interesting story, but he had forgotten most of it. He was not even sure if he had 
related correctly any of the incidents given. 

* This tale (from two informants, an old man and a young man) is comparatively full, 
it seems, as it contains all the incidents in the Utamat story of ‘‘Jack,”’ also known as 
‘The Wonderful Boy” and ‘‘Grizzly-Bear Boy’’ (see Mythology of the Thompson In- 
dians, Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. viii, pp. 292-294), and 
most of the incidents of the stories of Bear-Boy and Earth-Transformer. Compare also 
Mythology of the Thompson Indians, pp. 358-360, 380, and 390. Also known simply as 
** Jack,” and “‘ Jack the Traveller,” and ‘‘ Grizzly-Bear’s Son.” —J. T. 

See note 1, p. 307.—F. B. 

4 Some say she was digging roots. 
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her out. Her husband searched for her, but could not find her. 
There she was kept by the Bear for many years, and at no time was 
she allowed to go out. The cave had four doors, each of which con- 
sisted of a heavy bowlder. These opened and shut automatically at 
the approach of the Bear. 

After a year the woman bore a son,' who soon grew up to be a young 
man of extraordinary strength. He also was never allowed outside. 
His mother told him her story, and the boy promised that he would 
set her free. One day when the Bear came home, the boy attacked 
and killed him.2 Then he donned his skin and approached one of the 
doors, which mistook him for the Grizzly Bear and let him out. It 
was about to close again on the approach of his mother, but he held it 
open by main strength until she had passed through. He carried the 
grizzly-bear skin with him; and whenever he put it on, he became a 
bear. 

They travelled to his mother’s home. It took her former husband 
some time to recognize her,’ and he was very glad to see her. He 
thought she had long been dead. He had turned very old, for time 
went faster in the outside world than in the Bear’s den. 

They discussed what they should do with their son, and agreed that 
they would make a priest of him. They sent him to school; but his 
schoolmates always abused him, making remarks about his size, fingers, 
and personal appearance. They also called him a bastard and Bear’s 
son. At last he became angry at this treatment; and one day he 
donned his bear’s skin, went to the school, and killed all the boys exe 
cepting three of the best ones, who begged for mercy and were spared. 
They said they would be his servants and do whatever he told them. 

Bear-Boy, or Jack, went home and told his parents that he intended 
to travel all over the country, but before leaving he would procure 
sufficient food for the years of his absence. For four days he went 
looking for work. He had taken his father along. Whenever they came 
to a house, Jack hid himself, and only the old man applied for work. 
The white people laughed at the idea that the old man should be able 
to clear the large trees that were on their land. At last they showed 
the old man the fields that had to be cleared, and named the amount 
they would pay, and said he might try it if he wished. Jack had a 
huge axe made by a blacksmith, and with this he chopped down all 
the trees in one day. The old man went for his pay, but the owners 
would not believe that he had cut all the timber until they went and 
looked. They were surprised, and asked him to put up a log-fence 

1 Some say she was pregnant when taken away. 

? The narrator said he had forgotten exactly how he killed him. He had heard more 


than one version. 
* The narrator said there was some mark by which he recognized her, but he had for- 


gotten. He thought it was a mark of some kind on her face. 
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around the entire clearing. This Jack also finished in a single day, 
Then they asked him to pile and fire all the trees and brush, and to 
pull out the stumps.’ These two tasks Jack accomplished on the third 
and fourth days. The proceeds of these four days’ work were ample to 
maintain his parents in food and other necessities for several years. 

Jack joined his three companions, who were very strong men, and 
half bears. When they put on their skins, all were exceedingly strong 
and fierce.2 They came to a place where white people lived, who 
wanted a large tract of land smoothed and levelled. It was all humps 
and hollows. The four strong men accomplished this in one day, 
earning a large sum of money. Then they went to another place, 
where some whites wanted a large tract of land cleared of stones. This 
they also accomplished in one day, earning much money. They went 
to another place where a large tract of land required ploughing, and to 
a fourth place where sowing and harrowing were required. There 
they earned large sums of money in like manner. 

They went on and came to a log-cabin, which appeared to be in- 
habited, for everything was neat and clean inside, and cooking had 
been done there lately.* Pots and pans and food in abundance were 
there, also a bed and chair and a gun. They thought they would stay 
there for a time, as everything looked comfortable. They saw no one 
around, but thought the owner of the cabin would appear later. Jack 
said they would hunt next day and leave one man behind to cook. 
The youngest one staid at home. While he was cooking, a small and 
very ugly man ‘ suddenly appeared in the cabin and ordered him out, 
saying that the place belonged to him, and that he would kill him if he 
did not leave. A quarrel ensued, in which, after a long encounter, the 
stranger thrashed his antagonist severely and then left. When the 
others returned from hunting, they found their friend in bed, and noth- 
ing cooked. He would not answer their queries as to why he acted 
thus. Jack cooked, and they all ate. 

On the following day the next youngest staid behind to cook, and 
the same thing happened. Then the eldest one remained at home, 
and on the fourth day Jack himself. Jack fought with the mysterious 
stranger, and hurt him so badly that he ran away, leaving a trail of 


1 The narrator had forgotten their exact names, but one was named because he had 
power over earth and could remove it with the greatest ease. In the same way another 
could remove stones, and the third had power over trees and wood. 

2 From here the story is very similar to that of Earth-Transformer. 

% Some say an inviting meal was cooked and ready to be eaten. The man who owned 
the house was a cannibal, who used it as a trap for people who were hungry or tired. If 
they ate of the meal or rested in the bed, and fell asleep, the cannibal killed them and car- 
ried them off to his home underground. The house was near thetrail. Jack threw out the 
contents of the dishes. 

4 Some say he had a long beard and long nails, others say he was of a dark or black color. 
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blood. Jack cooked, and had everything ready for his companions 
when they came home. 

On the next day they followed the tracks of the wounded man, and 
found that they led to a covered hole in the ground. They discovered 
a rope leading down. They shook the rope. At once a small bell 
rang, and the rope moved rapidly, bringing up a basket,' which stopped 
just below the entrance to the hole. Jack proposed that they should 
all go down; but his companions were afraid, and said they would stay 
above and watch until he returned. If anything went wrong, they 
would haul him up. Jack entered the basket, which immediately 
descended. On reaching the bottom, it stopped, and Jack stepped out. 
Here he saw blood, and knew it must be from the wounded man. He 
followed the tracks, and came to a house, which he entered. Here he 
was accosted by a man, who was lying near a small fire, and appeared 
to be sick. When Jack’s eyes became accustomed to the darkness, he 
noticed that the man was very ugly and black, and had a big wound in 
his side. He was covered with soot. The man arose and ordered 
Jack out. The two quarrelled and fought; but Jack ran him through 
with an iron spear ? which he carried, and killed him. 

When Jack looked around, he discovered an iron door which led 
into another room. He forced it open with his iron spear. Inside he 
found four boxes full of valuables. One contained gold coin, another 
silver coin, another bank-notes, and another copper coin. In another 
place he found a barrel,’ which contained ornaments of jewelry and 
gold, silver, and precious stones. The jewelry and money had be- 
longed to the victims whom the cannibal had killed. The bones of 
these people were scattered about in the outer chamber. Jack found 
another door leading into a third chamber. He burst it open and 
discovered three beautiful girls, who were overpowered with joy to 
seehim. They said they were daughters of a chief, and had been held 
captive for several years. They called him their husband, and thanked 
him for liberating them. They took off their rings, which had their 
names inside, and gave them to him as tokens that they were his wives. 
They also said he might need the rings if misfortune should befall him. 
They carried the money and jewelry to the entrance. Jack put one of 
the women in the basket, shook the rope, and she was hauled up. His 
friends were surprised to see a woman appear instead of Jack. They 
learned that two more women were to come up. When the last one 
had been pulled up, the three men thought, “ There is one for each of us. 
If Jack comes up, there will-not be enough women for all.”” When 
the basket had gone down again, Jack filled it with money and jewelry. 
The bell rang, and the basket began to ascend. When half way up, 

? Some say a golden bucket. 

2 Some say a spear tipped with iron, others say a staff. 

+ Some say a box or trunk. 
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they cut the rope, and basket and all fell down to the bottom. They 
thought they had killed Jack, and were sorry; but the desire to have 
the women was too great a temptation. 

They went to the nearest town, where the chief recognized his 
daughters. The three Bear men claimed the girls as their Wives, 
saying they had liberated them from a cannibal who lived in the under. 
ground world; but, as the women declared that they were not their 
true liberators, the chief refused to give up his daughters. He said if 
the real liberator did not come and claim the women within a year, 
then he would marry them to the three. 

Jack could find no way of escape, and travelled about in the under- 
ground world until he came to a lake, where he saw a Crane,! who was 
very poor, because he could not eat properly, owing to a bone which 
stuck in his throat, and which he could not remove. Jack removed 
it for him. Then he told Crane of his plight, and the latter promised 
to help him in reward for what he had done. Crane told him where to 
find animals and fish, and Jack went hunting and fishing every day. 
He fed Crane abundantly, and the latter began to get fat. After he 
had regained his strength, he told him he would try to fly up and out of 
the hole. He said, “I will test myself by flying with a load.”? Jack 
gave him a load of paper money, with which he managed to reach the 
top. When he was stronger, he gave him a heavier load, and thus in 
time he sent all the money and jewelry to the top. Now Crane was 
very strong, and thought he would try to take up Jack. He told Jack 
to fill four hoofs with meat, so that, if he became exhausted in the 
flight, he could be strengthened by food. Jack did as directed, and 
fed Crane when he became exhausted. When Crane approached the 
top, the meat was finished, and he began to sink down. Then Jack 
cut off some of his own flesh and fed it to Crane, who was thus enabled 
to reach the top. Jack jumped off and thanked Crane, who now 
returned. 

He went to town and bought materials and hired men to build a 
house. He built it on a lot which he bought within sight of the chief's 
house. The women recognized him from their window, and told their 
father, who sent for him. Jack showed the rings and proved that he 
was the deliverer of the women, who became his wives. He met his 
companions, and gave them most of the money. To one he gave the 
copper, to one the silver, and to one the bills. He gave the jewelry 
to his wives. The gold he kept for himself. Now he bought a horse 
and buggy, and drove home to his parents’ house with his wives. 
There he built a fine new house, and lived thenceforth with his wives 
and parents. He had many children and was wealthy. 

1 Some say Bald-Headed Eagle. 


2? Some say he tried a stone first, and flew across the lake. At Crane’s request, Jack 
placed a flat stone on his back. It was nearly too much for Crane, who was still weak. 
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5-11. STORIES OF JACK. 


The narrator stated that although stories of Jack were rather common, he 
did not know them well. Certain persons knew them and related them. 
Some people knew certain stories better than others, and the ones they 
knew best they generally told and were asked to tell. Two men might 
have a number or even most of their stories in common, and would relate 
them nearly alike; but each would have certain stories he knew more fully 
than the other, and a few stories the other did not know. Some men and 
women had knowledge of a great many stories, many of which they could 
relate very fully, while other individuals could hardly tell a single story 
quite fully. Some new stories were introduced by men from time to time; 
and some old stories once common would go out of vogue, and lingered only 
in the memory of a very few. No doubt, a number of stories have been 
lost, and others have been changed by people relating them, who did not 
know them well, and who did not have a large knowledge of stories, so that 
they could differentiate between details of stories that were somewhat 
alike. Thus incidents belonging to one story were attached to another, 
and different versions arose. The stories of Jack (or John) have been told 
in the tribe at least for sixty or seventy years;. how much longer is difficult 
to say. Some people considered them to be white man’s stories, although 
they could not state how they came to be told by the Indians. Others 
considered that Jack (the hero of these stories) was an Indian who travelled 
to the country of the whites; and therefore the scenes of most incidents 
occurred in the white people’s country, or on the borders thereof. Some 
people claimed there were several Jacks: such as Jack the trickster, as in 
the story of Jack that fooled the priests; and Jack the hero, who went 
abroad; and probably others. One of these Jacks was also a grizzly bear. 
Some of the Jack stories were told at great length. He narrated some 
incidents of the trickster stories, the only one he knew, but he said there 
were many others that he had heard but forgotten. 


5. Jack and the Priest. 


Jack was travelling along a hillside, and saw a priest coming up a 
trail. The priest was dressed in black, and was riding a horse.2 He 
was holding a book, probably the Bible, which he was reading. Jack 
thought, ‘‘I will fool him and get his horse.” He ran ahead to where 
the priest would pass. There was a large bowlder there on a very 
steep part of the hillside, immediately below the trail. Jack put his 
back against it, and pretended to be holding it back. He pretended to 
be greatly fatigued by the effort. The priest noticed him, and asked 
him what he was doing. He said, ‘Come here quickly and help me! 
I am almost overcome. I noticed this bowlder was about to roll, so 

1 Nos. 5 and 6 were related by one informant.—J. T. 

This tale is of particular interest, since it belongs to the characteristic Spanish- 
American and American negro rabbit cycle. See Franz Boas, *‘ Notes on Mexican Folk- 
Lore” (this Journal, vol. xxv, p. 250, note 5).—F. B. 

? Some say a black mare, others say a mule. 

* Some say near a bridge. 
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I ran here to holdit. If it rolls down the side-hill, it will kill the people 
below.”! There were many people working in a hay-field directly 
below. The priest jumped off his horse, and ran to his assistance, 
Jack told him to push hard against it with his back. He said, “Yoy 
can hold it for a while. I am very tired. I will take your horse and 
run up the hill quickly toa place I know, where there is a block of 
wood. I will bring it back, and then we can block up the bowlder so 
that it will not roll.” The priest assented, and Jack rode up the hill 
at a fast pace. When he was out of sight, he headed the horse to a 
town near by. There he saw a race going on, and at once entered 
for it. He won the race and a considerable amount of money. The 
people said, “ That horse looks just like the priest’s horse; but it cannot 
be the same, for the priest’s horse is no racer.” They offered to buy 
the horse, and Jack sold it at a high price. Then he went on to the 
next town, and gambled with the money. He had a good time, 
Meanwhile the priest began to sweat and tremble, holding the bowlder. 
He thought he felt it move when he slackened his exertions. At last 
he became thoroughly exhausted, ran to the side, and lay down. He 
found the bowlder was quite stable. He had no horse, and walked 
back to town, which he reached very tired after midnight.* 


6. Jack and the Hat.* 


Jack was passing along a road near a village. He saw a man ‘com- 
ing who was wearing a very fine hat. Jack’s hat was very old and 
shabby. He thought, “I will get that hat.” He defecated on the 
road, and covered his excrement with his own hat. He pretended to 
hold the hat down. The man asked him what he was doing. He 
said, “I caught a pretty bird on the road, and am holding my hat over 
it so that it may not escape. The bird is worth money. If you will 
hold it down for a short time, and loan me your hat, I will run to the 
nearest store and get a cage to put the birdin. We will share the value 
of the bird. Do not lift the hat to look at the bird, for it might get 
away.” The stranger agreed, and Jack ran off wearing the stranger's 
hat. When he came to the store, he sold the hat, getting a new hat 
and some money for it. The stranger at last got tired holding down 
the supposed bird, and, lifting the hat, saw nothing but excrement 
underneath. 

1 Some say “it would spoil or block the road.” 

2 Some say the priest called for help. Coyote (or some one else) came along, and asked 
him what he was doing. The priest told him, and asked him to hasten and help him. 
Coyote said, ‘‘ You fool! that stone does not move.” 

3 I have heard versions of this story in Europe. 

4 Some say he was a policeman, others that he was a chief. 
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7. Jack and the Church. 


Jack was travelling along, and came to a fine church which the 
priests had just finished. He defecated near it, and then went away. 
The priests and the frequenters of the church were very much annoyed 
at the evil smell. They discovered the source of the smell, but knew 
not how to get rid of it. They all held a meeting, and discussed what 
they should do about it. They proposed to move the church to beyond 
the reach of the smell; but, as this entailed much money and labor, 
they offered a reward to any one who would enlighten them as to the 
best thing todo. Jack attended and claimed the reward, telling them 
that the proper and easiest way was to move the excrement, and not the 
church. Having done this, and there being no more smell, he was paid 
the reward. 


8. Jack and the Pot. 


Jack travelled along, and came to a house belonging to a woman who 
did washing. He was very hungry, and said he would fetch water and 
split wood for her if she would feed him. She fed him, and he staid 
with her for a considerable time. One day the washerwoman sent him 
to the village store to procure an iron pot. On the way back he set 
down the pot, saying, ‘‘Let us have a race! You have four legs, and 
ought to be able to run fast.”” He started to run fast, and ran some 
distance before he noticed that the pot was not near him. When he 
looked back, he saw the pot where he had left it. He thought, “ Per- 
haps it is because it has four legs that it cannotrun.”” He returned, and 
broke off one leg. ‘‘ Now we will race,” he said. On looking around, 
he saw the pot still there. He thought, ‘“‘ Because it has three legs it 
cannot run.”’ Thus he broke off one leg after another, but the pot 
still did not run. Then he broke it up, saying, “Of what use can a 
thing with legs be if it cannot walk or run?’’ On reaching home, the 
woman asked him where the pot was, and he told her how he had 
brokenit. Hesaid, “It wasofnouse. It had legs and could not run.” 


9. Jack and the Fat, or Lard. 


Some time afterwards the washerwoman sent him to the village 
store for a tin of lard. On the way back he saw a clay puddle, which 
had dried up, and was full of cracks. He said, ‘““O my friend! you 


1 This tale is known to some of the Indians, but was not related by the man who told 
the preceding two. I do not remember from whom I heard it first. I have heard it lately 
among whites in British Columbia, I think French, but do not remember exactly. 

* Compare for this and the following tale the Shuswap story of Snanaz (The Shuswap, 
Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. ii, pp. 753 and 754). Stories 
8 and 9 were related by one informant.—J. T. 

See‘ ‘ Der gescheite Hans’’ (Bolte and Polfvka, vol. i, p. 315).—F. B. 
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must be sore having all those cracks!”” He emptied out the lard, and 
smeared the cracks until all the lard was gone. On returning home, 
the woman asked him where the lard was. He told her he had come on 
a man who had cracked feet, and had used the lard for smearing them, 


10. Story of Jack the Thief? 


Jack and his two brothers set out to travel. They came to a white 
man’s town where many people dwelt. The chief asked them what 
they wanted, and they said they were looking for work. He asked 
them what they desired to work at. One said he was a carpenter, and 
would do that kind of work; the other brother said he was a black. 
smith, and would work at that trade. Jack said he would not work at 
all. The chief asked him what he would do, then, and he answered 
that he would steal. The chief said he could not stay there if he wasa 
thief, and drove him out of town. Jack went on to another town, 
where he was summoned before the chief, who asked him what he 
wanted there. Jack said, ‘I want only one thing, and that is to steal. 
I do not work, I only steal.’’ The chief said, “I am glad you area 
thief. I can employ you.” He was an enemy of the chief whom 
Jack had first met. He told Jack, “I want you to go to him and steal 
his purse,* which he keeps in his house guarded by soldiers.” Jack 
took four bottles of whiskey, and visited the soldiers, who were glad to 
see him, for they had not seen anybody for some time and felt lonely. 
They all got drunk and fell asleep; so that Jack went into the house 
and stole the purse without difficulty. Jack returned to his master, 
who was delighted with his success. He said, “ You are a good thief.” 
Now he sent Jack to steal the ring belonging to the chief’s wife. Jack 
went to the window of the room where the chief and his wife slept. He 
hid below the window, and pushed up a figure of a man that he had 
made, so that the chief should see it. The chief thought it was a robber 
looking in through the window. He took his gun and shot the figure 
which Jack let fall. The chief ran outside to finish off the robber; 


1 The narrator said he had heard two more incidents in the story of Jack the Trickster 
besides the above, but he had forgotten them. One was of Jack fooling a policeman; and 
the other, of Jack becoming a priest or acting as a priest. 

2 Compare later part of Butcetc4 and White Chief story (The Shuswap, Publications of 
the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. ii, p. 735). The name Butcgtca is undoubtedly 
Petit Jean of French-Canadian folk-lore.—J. T. 

Compare ‘‘ Der Meisterdieb "’ (Briider Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmarchen [Gdttingen, 
1843], No. 192, p. 478); ‘‘Le Franc Voleur” (E. Cosquin, Contes populaires de Lorraine, 
vol. ii, pp. 271, 364).—F. B. 

8 The narrator said he did not remember the beginning of the story, but thought 
that Jack could not get along with his father, because of his propensity for stealing, and 
playing tricks. 

4 The narrator was not quite sure if it was a purse. 
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and his wife, who was afraid, ran into another room. Jack quickly 
entered a window (or door) at the opposite side of the house (or room), 
and stole the lady’s gold ring, which was on the bedroom table. When 
Jack returned with the ring, his master was surprised at his success.! 

The chief learned of Jack’s thefts, and sent soldiers to watch and 
catch him. He was captured while stealing in a house, and was ordered 
to be drowned. He was sewed up in a stout sack loaded with rocks, 
and four men were ordered to carry him to the middle of a bridge, and 
throw him into the river. They carried him suspended from a pole. 
When they reached the middle of the bridge, they put him down, and 
said to one another, “‘ We will go to the saloon first, and have a drink, 
before we drown him.’”’ When they had gone, a man crossed’the bridge 
driving a drove of hogs. Jack began to laugh inside the sack. The 
man asked him what he was laughing about. Jack said, “I feel so 
happy because I am going to the land of gold beneath the water.” 
The man asked if he might go too, and Jack said he might. The man, 
at Jack’s request, opened the sack and let Jack out. Jack told the man 
to get inside, and he would go for another sack for himself. After 
sewing the man in, Jack drove away the hogs. The four men came 
back, and, thinking Jack was still in the sack, they threw it into the 
river. Jack sold the pigs in town, and the chief heard about it. He 
wondered how Jack had come back to life, and ordered him brought 
before him. Jack told the chief he was very glad that he had been 
thrown into the water, for he had found a fine country below, and had 
driven the hogs up from there. He added, “They did not throw me 
exactly in the middle of the river, but a little to one side. Had I been 
thrown exactly in the middle, I should have driven up a herd of oxen 
with golden horns.2 If you care to throw me exactly in the middle 
next time, I will go again.’’ The chief said he would go himself, and 
drive up the golden-horned oxen. He ordered his men tosew him in a 
sack and throw him in mid-river. This they did, and the chief was 
drowned.* 

1 Here, the narrator stated, Jack was sent to steal something else from the chief, in 
which he was also successful, but he had forgotten what it was. 

2 Some say with golden horns and golden hoofs, others'say with gold-tipped horns. 

* The narrator did not remember any more of this story. He thought there was some 
more. He thought that Jack was chosen chief in place of the late chief. Another infor- 
mant stated that this story, when told fully, was very long. The story ends with the 
election of Jack as chief in place of the chief who was drowned. The people said, ‘‘It is 
well our chief is dead, he was too foolish. Jack is very smart, and we will elect him as 
our chief." Jack was given the chief's wealth and his wife, and acted wisely afterwards. 
He gave up thieving. 
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11. Story of Jack and his Brother. 


Jack and his elder brother? lived with their parents, who had a cook. 
They were enormous eaters; and when food was put on the table, they 
rapidly ate it all up, so that their parents had not enough. As they 
grew, they ate more; and at meal-time, even when the table was loaded 
with food, their parents had only eaten a few mouthfuls before all the 
food was finished. Their parents made up their minds to get rid of 
them. They told the cook to provide them with a large lunch each, 
take them to a rough part of the mountains, and leave them. Jack 
read his parents’ minds, and told his elder brother what was proposed. 
That day he went to a wise and friendly old woman * who lived near by, 
and asked her for advice. She gave him a large reel of thread and told 
him what to do. Next morning the cook provided them with packs 
of food, and told them he would take them to hunt grouse. They 
followed him; and as they went, Jack unrolled the thread unobserved 
by the cook. When the thread was almost all unrolled, the cook 
halted in a wild spot, saying, ‘“‘We will camp here for to-night. I am 
going over yonder to shoot some grouse, and will be back before dusk.” 
As soon as he was out of sight, the lads followed the thread back to 
their home, and arrived there shortly after the cook, and just as their 
parents were going toeat. Having left their lunch in the mountains, 
they were very hungry, and ate up the supper almost before their 
parents had commenced. Their parents told the cook to take them 
farther away next time. Jack knew what they had arranged, and 
went to see the old woman again. She gave him a sack full of fine 
powder,’ which shone both by day and by night, but was brightest at 
night, and she told him what to do. On the following morning the 
cook said he would take them hunting. As they followed the cook, 
Jack sprinkled the phosphorescent dust along the way. When the 
sack was about empty, the cook said, ‘‘We will camp here. I will 
go to yonder brush and shoot rabbits. Stay here until I return.” 

1 The narrators of this and the following story of Jack agreed that there were several 
Jacks; such as Jack the Bear, Jack the Thief, etc. One of them maintained that Jack of 
this story and Jack the Trickster were the same individual. The other claimed that this 
was not correct; but he believed there were three distinct persons of the name of Jack, each 
having a different réle. Compare Utamaqt story, Mythology of the Thompson Indians, 
Pp. 291, 292; Traditions of the Thompson River Indians, pp. 93-04; The Shuswap, 
PP. 735, 736,757. The narrator said some say that the brothers could change into bears 
or dogs; but he was uncertain as to this, and was not sure of the kind of animal they were 
said to change into.—J. T. 

See Bolte and Polivka, vol. i, p. 124.—F. B. 

2 The narrator had forgotten the elder brother’s name. 

3’ Some say she was their grandmother. 

4 Indian name, gotsgotsie’sEm. Some say it was phosphorescent wood, or like the 
heads of matches. Others say it was like what star-dust might be, and sparkled like 
diamonds, or like moonlight on frozen snow. 
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As soon as he was out of sight, the boys ran back along the sprinkled 
trail. When they were about half way back in a rough piece of coun- 
try, they ran into a very large flock of small birds,! and chased them 
hither and thither, trying to catch them. In this way they lost their 
trail. They searched for a long time, but could not find it. They 
wandered on, not knowing where they were going. They descended 
from the mountains, and came to a plain where they saw a butte with 
a very tall pine-tree growing on top. They went there. The elder 
brother tried to climb the tree, but he became dizzy and descended 
again. Then Jack went up, reached the top, and looked around. 
Far away he saw a column of smoke, and called to his brother to turn 
his face the way he pointed. Jack descended, and they travelled the 
way his brother was facing. At night they camped, and sat facing 
the same way, so that they might not go astray. The next day they 
reached a large underground lodge. They were almost famished. 
Their shoes and clothes were in tatters. They found an old woman 
within, who fed them and then hid them in the cellar within the house. 
She told them that her husband was a cannibal. The cannibal and 
his wife had two children of the same size as Jack and his brother. 
Being young cannibals, they sniffed around Jack and his brother, and, 
when they were in the cellar, continued to sniff about, so that their 
mother had to drive them away. Towards evening the cannibal ap- 
proached the house, saying, ‘‘Ném, ném, ném, where can I get some 
meat?” On entering, he told his wife that he smelled game within 
the house; and she, on being threatened with a thrashing, disclosed the 
fact that the boys were hidden in the cellar. Jack told his brother 
that he would influence the cannibal’s mind, so that they might be 
spared. The cannibal pulled them out of the cellar, and was about to 
eatthem. Then he hesitated, and began to look them over. He said, 
“They are too thin.” He put them back into the cellar, and told 
his wife to feed them well and give them a good place to sleep, that 
they might get fat and tender quickly. The next day the woman made 
a bed for them. After they had been in the house for some time, the 
cannibal told his wife the boys were now fit to eat, and he would kill 
them in the morning. Jack knew his intention. He made the can- 
nibal and his family sleep very soundly that night. The lads arose, 
and placed the cannibal’s children in the bed in which they themselves 
had been, and put logs of rotten wood in the bed of the cannibal’s 
children. They took the cannibal’s magic staff of gold, four stones 
which, as he learned afterwards, were gold nuggets,” and the key of his 
door. When any one attempted to open the house-door except with 
the proper key, a bell would ring. In the morning, when the cannibal 

1 Some say grouse of some kind. 

? The cannibal’s children used to play with these. Jack afterwards sold them for 
much money. 
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awoke, he immediately went to the bed in which the boys used to sleep, 
and killed his own children, whom he mistook for the captive boys, 
When about to eat them, he noticed their fingers, and thus realized 
that he had killed his own children. He uncovered what seemed to be 
children in the other bed, and found the logs of rotten wood. The 
cannibal gave chase to Jack and his brother, who by this time were 
faraway. When the lads saw that they would be overtaken, they hid 
themselves in the roots of a patch of tall grass. The cannibal, who 
had lost track of the boys, returned in another direction.! As soon as 
he was out of sight, the lads ran on. Then the cannibal found their 
tracks again. The boys had just reached a broad lake, when he hove 
in sight. Jack threw his staff down on the water, and they crossed it 
as on a bridge. When they reached the opposite shore, he lifted it up, 
and the cannibal could not cross. He shouted, “I will forgive you, I 
will not harm you, if you will only give me back my staff!’ but Jack 
stuck the staff in the ground at the edge of the lake, and left the can- 
nibal crying. 

Not? far from here they came to a large town of whites, where there 
was a chief and many soldiers, also many houses, stores, and farms. 
The cannibal used to prey on these people, who were much afraid of 
him. Here Jack and his brother separated, each getting work on a 
different farm. 

Jack’s brother became jealous of him, and sought to accomplish his 
death by putting him in danger. He told his master* that Jack in- 
tended to steal the large bell belonging to the cannibal. Jack’s master 
heard of this, and asked him if it were true, adding that his elder 
brother had said so. Jack said, “Very well. I will go and get the 
bell. You will all see it.’"”. The cannibal kept the bell on a wheeled 
vehicle alongside his house.‘ It was very large.’ Jack went at night, 
and, crossing the lake by means of the staff, he soon reached the can- 
nibal’s house. He caused a deep sleep to fall on the cannibal, his wife, 
and the bell. This bell could hear a long ways off, and warned the 
cannibal of danger by ringing. Jack ran off with the bell, hauling it in 
a wagon. Just as he had reached the opposite side of the lake, the 
cannibal arrived at the shore. Jack drew in the staff, and stuck it in 
the ground. The cannibal begged for the staff, saying, ‘““You may 
keep the bell, but give me back my staff, with which I cross water.” 
Jack left him crying, and proceeded to town, where he displayed the 
bell to all the people. 

1 Some say he went back to the house, where he learned through some kind of telepathy 
where the lads actually were, and then gave chase again. 

2 See C.-Marius Barbeau, ‘‘Le Conte de Parle” (in ‘‘ Contes populaires Canadiens,” 
this Journal, vol. xxix, p. 70).—F. B. 

* Some say Jack’s master. 

* Some say inside the house, and Jack entered the house with the key he had stolen. 

5 Some say it was made of copper, or of gold, and shone like a star. 
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After this, Jack’s brother circulated the story that Jack intended to 
steal the cannibal’s light. His master asked him about it, and he 
said he would do it. He took with him three small sacks of salt. 
When he came to the cannibal’s house, he looked down the smoke- 
hole. He saw the cannibal busy boiling a large kettle full of human 
flesh, which was now almost ready to be eaten. Jack emptied one 
sack full of salt into the kettle. The cannibal had a large spoon with 
which he was tasting the broth. When he took the next spoonful, he 
found the taste so agreeable that he forgot to eat any of the meat, and 
drank only of the soup. He said, “‘ This must be delicious game I am 
boiling, to make the broth so nice.” Jack wanted to make him go 
to drink, so that he could steal the light. He threw in the other sack 
of salt. The cannibal went to the creek to drink, but, instead of leav- 
ing the light, took it with him attached to his forehead. Jack ran 
down to the trail and hid. When the cannibal was returning, he sud- 
denly jumped up, and threw the salt in the cannibal’s face and on the 
light, so that neither of them could see. The cannibal was so much 
startled that he ran away, and in his hurry and blindness struck his 
toe on a tuft of grass and fell down heavily. The light rolled off his 
head. Jack seized it and ran off. This light could see a long ways 
off, and told the cannibal what it saw. Itsaw farthest at night. The 
cannibal could not follow Jack, because it was very dark and he had 
no proper light. Jack carried the light to town, and displayed it ta 
the people. 

Next Jack’s brother told that Jack was going to bring in the cannibal 
himself. His master asked him regarding it, and he said he would do 
it. He went to the blacksmith and had a large trunk made of iron, 
with a lid which shut with a spring. When it was finished, Jack went 
into it and tried it with all his strength. He found the box was too 
weak. Therefore he ordered the blacksmith to re-enforce it with heavy 
iron bands. He placed the trunk on a wagon, to which he harnessed 
a fine team, and drove to the cannibal’s house, crossing the lake on the 
magic staff. The cannibal came out and admired the team, wagon, 
and trunk. He did not recognize Jack, and thought he would kill 
the visitor and take his wagon, trunk, and team. The cannibal ad- 
mired the trunk, which was polished and looked like steel. Jack 
opened the lid to show him the inside, which was decorated with carv- 
ings, pictures in colors, and looking-glasses. Jack proposed to sell 
the trunk to the cannibal, and asked him to go in and try it. The 
cannibal told Jack to goin first. Jack went in, lay down at full length, 
and claimed that it was very comfortable. The cannibal then went in,. 
and Jack shut the lid on him. The cannibal struggled to free himself, 
and at times nearly capsized the trunk; but Jack drove him into town, 
where he stopped in the square. The chief and soldiers and all the 
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people flocked to see the cannibal who had been killing them. They 
lifted him off the wagon, and asked Jack to liberate him. Jack said 
if he liberated him, he would kill all the people, and proposed to them 
to light a fire, and to roast him to death in the trunk. Jack’s brother 
asked him to open the trunk, but he would not consent. Jack's 
brother said, “There is no danger. See these hundreds of armed 
soldiers.” Jack said, ‘It matters not, for neither arrows, nor bullets, 
nor knives, can penetrate him. He will ki!l everybody.” His brother 
laughed. Jack said, “I will give you the key of the trunk, and you 
may open it in four hours from now.’’ The whites wanted to have 
some fun with their enemy. When Jack had been gone four hours, 
and while he was sitting on the top of a distant hill overlooking the 
town, his brother opened the trunk. The cannibal, who was in a 
violent rage, killed every one of the people, including Jack’s brother. 
There were none left. After this Jack travelled. Some say he turned 
foolish, and became Jack the Trickster. 


12. STORY OF THE HORSE-RACER.! 


Once there was a lad who was the son of wealthy parents, and who 
kept race-horses. He spent all his time training his horses and racing 
them. He lost nearly all the races he ran, but nevertheless persisted 
in racing. Thus he gambled away all his parents’ ranch, their house, 
their cattle, sheep, and pigs, etc., and at last all his horses and his 
clothes, and even his parents themselves, and his brothers and sisters. 
He then left the country and travelled east. Naked and famished, 
he reached the house of an old woman,’ who treated him kindly, fed 
and clothed him, and gave him advice as to his future and how to act. 
After resting there for some time, he continued, on her advice, to 
travel east, and came to the house of a wealthy man, who had a ranch 
and lived all alone, and who employed him. When he had been there 
some little time, his master told him he would give him a horse and 
send him on an errand to a far country, and that it would take him 
years to go there and to return. He had sent many of his employees 
on this journey, but none had come back. They had all disappeared 
or perished. He wanted him to go to a chief in a distant land and get 
his daughter. He could gather up all the hundreds of horses on the 
range, and choose the one he thought best for the journey. The lad 
went out on the range, and whistled or called to the horses. They all 
came to him, forming a circle around him. After looking them over, 
he selected a small gray * horse with long hair. He put a halter on him, 


1 This lad is sometimes called ‘‘ Jack,"’ sometimes ‘‘Horse-Racer,”” and sometimes 
‘‘Loser”’ or ‘‘Gambler.”’ 

2 The narrator had forgotten the particulars about this woman. 

3 The color of the horse is not certain. 
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and led him to his master’s stable. The master went to look at the 
horse; and when he saw that the lad had brought in an undersized and 
miserable-looking colt, he told him he would never be able to accom- 
plish the journey. The lad said it was his choice; and his master 
answered, “Do as you like.” On the following morning the youth led 
the horse out with only a piece of blanket on its back and a piece of 
rope for a bridle. The horse had told him to do so. When he was 
out of sight, the horse changed into a large and noble-looking steed, 
with fine saddle and bridle ornamented with beautiful trappings. 
The horse said, “‘ Use only a willow switch on me, and whip me lightly 
but twice, once on each side.’”’ Now they bounded off, going faster 
than the wind, the horse lighting on the ground only here and there. 
They rode at a height of a little above the tops of the tallest trees. 
Small lakes they covered at one bound. Early on the second day they 
were within sight of the chief’s house. The horse told the lad how he 
wotld dance and show off, and advised him what to do. As they ap- 
proached the house, the horse pranced around, and the chief’s daughter 
came out and stood at the door among the soldiers watching. The 
chief also came out. When the lad came up, he was asked where he 
had come from. He said he had travelled a long ways from a distant 
country, and was going to another country beyond, where he now was 
to engage in horse-racing. The chief said he had never seen such a 
good horse, and that his daughter wished to ride it. The youth dis- 
mounted and let the girl ride. When she had returned, he mounted 
again, and said to her that the horse danced very prettily with two 
riders, and still better with three. The chief mounted behind the lad, 
and the horse danced very prettily. The girl, who wished to try how 
it felt, asked to be taken next. The horse danced very nicely, and 
when a little ways off it began to describe circles. They returned, and 
the chief also mounted behind. The lad said the girl must be tied to 
him, so that she would not fall off, as the horse would now perform his 
best steps. When they were some distance from the house, the horse 
reared and threw the chief. Then it rushed forward, and was soon out 
of sight. The chief’s men mounted and went out in search of the 
couple, but they could not find which way the lad had gone. On the 
second day at noon the boy returned to his master’s house. When 
they came near the stable, the horse changed to its former appearance 
of a small shaggy colt. The boy led it into the stable and took the 
woman to the house. The master was delighted with the woman, 
and surprised at the speedy, successful journey. The woman, how- 
ever, refused to marry unless she had two wishes fulfilled. She wanted 
to have her work-bag,! and her favorite black horse which had strayed 
away three? years before and was lost. In her work-bag were her 


1 Some say work-bag and toilet-bag. 2 Time uncertain. 
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needles and thread, her scissors, her comb, and her looking-glass. The 
master asked the boy to help him, and on the following morning the 
youth started. 

When he reached the vicinity of the chief’s house, he disguised him. 
self and his horse. Before the soldiers at the gate, horse and rider 
appeared tired and poor. The chief came out and asked him if he 
had met any one on the trail. Hesaid, ‘Yes, a long ways off I met a 
girl alone near the trail, who was crying for her work-bag.” The chief 
offered him a reward if he would recover her and bring her back. The 
lad said that she would not believe him, and would not accompany 
him because he did not bring her bag. The chief gave him the bag, 
which he strapped to the saddle, and soon disappeared out of sight. On 
his arrival home, he delivered the bag to the woman. 

On the following morning he started out to look for the black horse. 
He reached a lake at the foot of a rough mountain. Here the horse 
told the lad to hide and wait. The black horse had joined a band of 
wild horses, that ran in a very rough and distant part of the country. 
The boy’s horse promised to separate him from the herd and to make 
him swim the lake. When he came out, the lad must rope him.’ 
The horse did as he had said, and the lad roped the wild horse. On 
the following day he arrived home, leading the black horse, which he 
gave to the woman. Now she married his master, and the latter was 
happy. 

The boy’s master gave him the horse and a large sum of money. 
Now the lad returned to his own country. When he was near home, 
the horse changed to the form of a shaggy colt. The people who had 
won everything from the lad welcomed him, and asked him if he wished 
to race. He said he would. His parents watched from a hill. He 
raced with the people,? and won back his parents, brothers and sisters, 
stock, ranch, and in addition almost all the property of the people, 
who lost many horses and much goods. 


(Another Version.)® 


This story is told in the same way as the preceding one, with the fol- 
lowing differences and additions. The tale opens thus: — 


A lad who was very fond of horse-racing and gambling lost all his 
horses, clothes, and all he had. As a last chance of winning back 


1 Some say Jack’s horse fought with the black horse and conquered him. 

2 Some tell this part of the story at considerable length, but the narrator had forgotten 
the details. 

% Called by the narrator ‘‘ The Boy who raced Horses,” ‘‘ The Boy who lost All,” and 
‘The Poor Boy and his Colt [or Pony].’’ Compare several incidents in this story with 
Shoshone (Robert H. Lowie, ‘‘ The Northern Shoshone,”’ Anthropological Papers of the 
American Museum of Natural History, vol. ii, pp. 295-297). 
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what he had lost, he staked his parents and brothers and sisters, and 
lost them also. He was so ashamed that he walked away naked, not 
knowing where he was going. 

Almost famished, he reached the dwelling of an old woman, who 
adopted him and called him her grandson. He lived with her. He 
still felt disconsolate, and in his travels one day wandered farther than 
usual. After crossing a mountain, he saw a shaggy colt in the valley 
beyond, and went up toit.'| The colt spoke to him kindly, and said he 
might put a halter on him and ride him. He said, “Try me in a race, 
but you must never whip me more than twice, once on each side.” 
Four days the lad raced the colt, and each day he ran faster. At last 
he ran like the swiftest wind, and the noise of his running was like an 
approaching storm. He grew larger and stronger as he ran. At the 
end of each race he became small again. Then the colt invited him to 
go travelling. They came to the house of a chief, who wanted to hire 
a man and horse to perform a difficult errand, for which he would pay 
much money; but he did not think the horse the lad rode could endure 
the journey. It was too small and weak-looking. The lad promised 
to undertake the task. 


From here the story continues in the same way as the preceding one, 
up to the time when the lad goes to bring in the wild black horse. 


The colt told him he would go after the black horse himself; for the 
latter ran in a very rough and distant part of the mountains, and was 
very strong and fierce. The colt drove the black horse to where the 
boy was. It was a running fight, the colt constantly catching up and 
biting the other. When they reached the place where the lad was, 
the black horse was nearly exhausted. The colt threw him to the 
ground and held him down, while the boy put his halter on the con- 
quered horse. The colt had told him todoso.... 

After the lad had been paid by the chief, he rode off to another place, 
where a chief lived who had a? daughter. He carried with him the gold 
he had received. This chief had several race-horses, which were the 
best in the whole country. The lad rode up, and challenged the chief 
to race with him. The chief laughed at the poor-looking colt the boy 
rode. He bet one horse against the boy’s gold, and rode one of his 
poorest horses. The boy won. The chief bet another horse against 
the horse he had lost and the boy’s gold, but lost again. Thus the 
chief lost all his horses except one. This was his best horse. He bet 
his daughter against all the horses the lad had won and against the 
gold, and lost as before. Thus the boy left there with a wife, many 
good race-horses, and plenty of money. When he reached his own 


2 Some say two or more daughters. 





1 Some say the colt was staked there. 
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country, he was met by the people who had formerly beaten him in 
horse-racing. They saw that he had much wealth, which they thought 
they would easily win. They asked him to race with them, and he 
readily assented. All the people assembled to witness the race. The 
people saw that he had chosen the colt to race with, instead of his 
good-looking horses. They thought they would easily beat him, and 
ran one of their poorer race-horses. They bet heavily. The race 
was to be around a mountain. They started; and as long as the racers 
were in sight, the colt was far behind. The people laughed, thinking 
they had already won. When the racers were about to disappear 
behind the mountain, the colt told the boy to lay on the switch on his 
left side. He did so, and the colt caught up with the other horse. He 
had changed into a large and magnificent horse. He told the boy to 
lay on the switch on the right side. Then the colt bounded to far 
beyond the opposing horse, and reached the other corner of the moun- 
tain. Here he changed back to a small colt. The people were sur- 
prised when they saw the colt come into view first. He reached the 
goal first and won the race. Then the people ran their best horses, 
and bet very heavily, but the boy always won. Thus he recovered 
all the goods and horses he had formerly lost, and set free his parents, 
brothers,and sisters. Besides, he won nearly everything the people had, 
and they were reduced to poverty. Thus he became a wealthy chief. 
Then the colt told him to take him to the place where he had first 
found him, and turn him loose there. The boy obeyed, but felt very 
sorry at parting with his good friend. 


I3. STORY OF THE RACE WITH THE TURTLES; OR, THE TURTLES AND 
ANTELOPE.! 


This story was told by two men exactly as related of the Turtles and the 
Runner. One informant said the Runner was Antelope, and the other 
said he had heard more often that the Runner was Coyote. Some people 
add a few boastful remarks made by Coyote to Turtle. 


I4. STORY OF HAND-HAMMER, WOOD-CHISEL, BOIL, AND SPITTLE.® 


Stone Hand-Hammer, Antler Wood-Chisel, Boil (¢simtsum), and 
Spittle were friends, and all lived together. One day they all went 
together to gather wood. Hand-Hammer and Chisel chopped the 
tree. Chisel was pinched in the wood and killed. The other three 
took packs of wood on their backs and started for home. Hand- 
Hammer lost his balance, passing along the steep side-hill, rolled down 

1 See Oskar Dahnhardt, Natursagen, vol. iv, pp. 47-97.—F. B. 

2 Mythology of the Thompson Indians (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Ex- 
pedition, vol. viii), p. 395. 

3 Some say mucus of the nose instead of spittle—J. T. 

See Bolte and Polivka, vol. i, p. 135.—F. B. 
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into the river, and was drowned. A dry needle of the yellow pine blew 
down, and the point struck Boil in the eye, bursting him. Spittle 
went on, and, in passing over a piece of dry ground, dried up. Thus 


all four perished. 


(Another Version.) 


This story is the same as the preceding one, with the following variations: — 


The four people reached a large dry tree lying on the ground. Wood- 
Chisel made a small hole in it and inserted himself. Then Hand- 
Hammer jumped on top of him, hit him on the head, and drove him in. 
They had been accustomed to this act when gathering wood; but the 
wood always split, and Wood-Chisel got free. This time, however, 
the trunk of the tree would not split, and only splinters came off. 
After driving Chisel in as far as he could, Hand-Hammer found that 
the tree would not split, and that Chisel was held fast. He tried hard 
to relieve him, but did not succeed. He was hot with his exertions, 
and went to the river todrink. When he stooped down to the water, 
he rolled over and disappeared in the river. Boil and Spittle said, 
“We have to do the best we can. Our friends Chisel and Hammer are 
dead, — one squeezed to death, and the other drowned.” They 
gathered up what splinters and chips they could find and started for 
home. Now a very strong Chinook wind started to blow, and dried 
up Spittle on the road. Presently a dry yellow pine-needle came along 
borne by the high wind, which struck Boil and pierced him, so that the 
pus ran out, and he also disappeared. Thus all the people of the house 
died on one day, and their house stood empty. 


15. COYOTE AND FOX. 


Coyote and Fox were companions. Coyote thought himself smarter 
than Fox. Fox was eating cheese when Coyote came along. Coyote 
asked him where he got it. Fox said, ‘Ask me that after you have 
eaten it.’ Coyote and Fox ate the cheese; and when they had fin- 
ished, Coyote asked Fox again. Fox told him that he had stolen it 
ffom a white man’s store, which he had entered througha hole. Coyote 
proposed that they go to get some more. They went to the hole, 
through which Fox passed easily, but Coyote could hardly pass through. 
Inside they found a large cheese, which Fox invited Coyote to eat. 
He said, ‘‘I eat all I can here, and then pass out through the hole carry- 
ing some more.’’ When Coyote had about eaten his fill, Fox knocked 

1 Or story of Fox tricking Coyote. The narrator stated that there are a number of 
incidents of the Coyote and Fox myth in which Fox gets the best of Coyote, but most of 
them he had forgotten.—J. T. 

L. Sudre, Les sources du Roman de Renart, pp. 240 et seq.—F. B. 
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over a tin can, and then ran out through the hole. Coyote ran after 
him, but his stomach was so full that he stuck in the hole. The 
store-keeper ran in and beat Coyote, who finally escaped after tearing 
the skin off his sides. 

Fox! was travelling, and saw a wagon full of fish driven by two men, 
He threw himself on the ground, stiffened out, and pretended to be 
dead. The drivers saw him lying near the road. They said, “There 
is a dead fox with a fine skin worth much money.” One of them jumped 
off, picked up the carcass, and threw it into the wagon among the fish, 
saying, “We will skin him when we get home.”’ Fox threw out fish 
here and there along the road while the backs of the drivers were 
turned toward him, and then jumped off noiselessly. He gathered 
the fish up, and was eating them when Coyote came along. Coyote 
asked Fox how he had obtained so many fish; and Fox said, “‘ Ask me 
that after we have finished our meal.’’ When they had finished, 
Coyote asked again, and Fox said, “It is a very simple matter to catch 
fish like these. You must choose a cold clear night for fishing, make a 
hole in the ice, and put your tail down in the water. After keeping 
still for a considerable time, the fish will take hold of your tail, and 
then you can haul them out, many at a time.” The first cold night 
Coyote followed these directions. After waiting a considerable time, 
he thought there ought to be many fish on his tail. Then he 
thought, “I will wait a little longer, so I am sure to catch plenty.” 
Coyote tried to pull his tail out; but it was frozen tight in the ice, and 
he could not get away. Fox came along, and laughed at his plight. 
He said, ‘““How smart you must be to get caught in that way! You 
cannot even catch fish the way I do. Don’t you know there are so 
many fish on your tail that they hold you down?” Coyote strained 
again to pull his tail out, but without avail. At last Fox liberated him. 





16. LUI? AND THE FLOOD. 


There was a chief called Lii who lived in the country somewhere. 
He alone knew how to make canoes; and therefore some people think 
he was Kwonékwa, and lived at Lytton. The inhabitants of the 
country were bad, and therefore God sent a flood to drown them. 
Lii made a large canoe, and all the good people embarked with him in 
it. There were very many. They drifted about for many days, and 
could see no land. They were tired and hungry, and anxious to see 
land. Lii sent out Swallow and his brother Martin to see if they could 

1 Dahnhardt, Natursagen, vol. iv, p. 225.—F. B. 

2 Compare Mythology of the Thompson Indians (Publications of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, vol. viii), pp. 333 and 400; also preceding story; Lillooet (this Jour- 


nal, vol. xxv, p. 342). This story is of biblical origin. Lili is probably a corruption of 
Noah, changed a little to conform to the French Louis, a name familiar to the Indians. 
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find and bring back any land. They returned without finding any. 
Then he sent out Raven and Crow, and they did not come back. 
They staid away, feeding on the putrid corpses of the drowned people. 
For this reason Lii transformed them into birds of a black color; 
before that, they were white-skinned people, like Lii himself. One 
night the canoe grounded on the top of a mountain. The people went 
ashore; and gradually, as the flood receded and the earth dried up, 
they left the mountains and spread throughout the valleys of the 
country, settling here and there. Lii himself, and his family, are 
supposed to have settled at Lytton. From these survivors of the 
flood all the people sprang. 


SPENCES BRIDGE, B.C. 
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EUROPEAN TALES FROM THE PLAINS OJIBWA.! 


BY ALANSON SKINNER. 


I. THE TWO BROTHERS. 


THERE was once an old man living alone with his wife. They had 
a horse and one dog, a spaniel. They hunted and fished only in the 
big lake. Once upon a time they could not get any fish in the nets, 
and they were very hungry. The man went to look after his net in 
the morning, and found a jackfish with a large head. As he was 
going to kill the fish, it said, “Hold on, old man! Don’t kill me right 
away!’ The old man stopped, and the fish told the old man to take 
all its scales off and not to lose any, and to go and put these in the 
garden. It also told him to cut off its fins and place them in the 
garden, to cut its head off and give it to his wife to eat, half of its 
body to be fed to the dog, and the other end to the horse. He told 
the old man to shut the stable, but not to look at it for four days and 
four nights, and not to look at the scales for four days and four nights, 
but each morning after that he could look. The old man then killed 
it and took it home. He told his wife about it; and she asked, “Is 
that true?’’ — “‘ Yes,” answered the old man, and repeated all. “We 
will obey. We are poor and hungry, maybe we shall have good luck.” 
He scaled and cut the fish and put it in the garden. He also fed his 
wife, dog, and horse as he had been told, and shut the stable. For 
four days and nights he could not sleep. His wife became pregnant; 
and on the fourth morning she had two sons, and the old man was glad. 
He ran to the stable, and found that the mare had two foals, the dog 
two pups. He went to the garden, and there was silver money where 
the scales had been placed. There were two fine swords where the 
fins had been. The old man ran in to tell his wife what had happened, 
and they were delighted. After that the old man caught many fish. 
Soon his boys grew up. 

One time, when they were home in the evening, the elder boy said, 
“Are there any other people in the world?”’ — “Certainly, there are 
many people.” — ‘Where can I find them?’”’ — “You can find them 
anywhere.” The youth said, “I will start to-morrow to try to visit 
some people.”’ He left his sword, and told his brother, ‘I shall take 

1 Collected, 1913, from the Plains Ojibwa (Bungi), on the Long Plains Reserve, Mani- 
toba. — A. S. 


See Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- u. Hausmarchen der Briider 
Grimm, vol. i, p. 528.—F. B. 
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yours, and leave mine hanging here. Do not touch it! If I have 
trouble or if I am killed, it will become rusty.” Then he went off. 
About dinner-time he dismounted and drank from a spring. He found 
silver water; and when he dipped his little finger into it, it became 
solid silver. He put some of the water on the horse’s ears, and they 
became silver. He did the same to the dog’s, and also on his own hair. 
Then he started off. 

When he came to a large town, he took off his clothes, found some 
old ones, and put rags around his finger and a handkerchief over his 
hair. He had a little box in which he put the horse and dog after 
making them small, and hid them in a blacksmith’s shop. The black- 
smith looked at him. ‘Where are you from?’’ — “Is there a town 
here? Iam very poor.” — “Oh, comein!”’ The blacksmith fed him. 
The man said, ‘I can keep you here,” and engaged him to do the 
chores in the house. He staid there a while, when one night the 
blacksmith came home and said, “The king of this town has a fine 
daughter, and she is going to be fed to the Windigo that has eight 
heads. He eats only people.’’ — ‘‘When is she going to be taken 
there?’’ — “‘To-morrow morning.” 

The next day, after his work, the young man went out. He mounted 
his horse, took his dog, put on his own clothes, and rode out of the 
city. After a while he heard some one weeping in the woods. He 
turned in that direction, and found a young girl who was crying. 
She stopped when she saw him. The young man asked her, “Why 
are you crying?’’ — “There is no use telling you.”” — “Oh, no! tell 
me!’’— ‘Where are you going? There is no use telling you.” — 
“Oh, yes! you must tell me.” Then the girl, seeing that he was a 
stranger, said, ‘I will tell you. I am going to yonder bluff. There is 
an eight-headed manitou there, and I am going to be eaten by him.” — 
“Why?” — “He wants me.”’ — “What if you do not go?’”’ — “Then 
he would devour every one in the city. Therefore I must go.” 

Then the youth said, “I will go first. You can go when I come 
back.” — ‘‘No, no! you must not go. I am not going there for life, 
I am going there to die.’’ — “If that is so, I must see him first.”” — 
“Oh, no!’’ The young man said, “I will go and come back. You 
stay here.’’ — “Well, go on! but he will kill you,” and she gave the 
boy a ring. He then went to the bluff, and saw that the trees were 
shaken by the breath of the manitou. He stopped, and said to his 
horse and dog, ‘Try as hard as you can to help me,” and then he rode 
on. The horse and dog sank deep into the soil. The boy took his 
sword and cut off one head, which sprang back again. Then he told 
his dog to catch it; and he hit the monster again, cutting off another of 
hisheads. The dog seized it and shook it. The youth cut off another 
one, and the horse kicked it. When he had cut off four heads, the 
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manitou was not breathing very strongly. Finally he killed him. 
He cut out all the tongues and put them in a handkerchief. When he 
came back, he found the girl waiting, and told her that he had killed 
the manitou. He told the girl to go home and take the tongues with 
her, but not to tell who killed the manitou. “Give the tongues to 
your father, and say that a young fellow did it, but that you do not 
know who.” 

The blacksmith was working at home. ‘‘Where are you going, — 
home? No, you have to be eaten by the manitou.’’ — ‘The manitoy 
has been killed.’”” — “‘ Nobody can kill him.”” The girl showed him the 
tongues. Then the blacksmith believed her, and asked her who had 
killed him. “I do not know, he is a youth.” — “Go home and tell 
your father that I killed him. If you don’t, I will kill you.” The 
girl agreed, and he went with her. Her father and mother asked her 
why she had come back, and she told them that the blacksmith had 
killed the manitou. She called him in, and they asked him, “How 
did you do it?’”’ — “I hit his tongues.” 

The king was very glad, and gave the girl to the blacksmith. The 
youth went home, put his horse back into the box, dressed in his old 
clothes. 

There was to be a four-days’ dance before the wedding. After 
three nights’ dance, the blacksmith was very glad, and told the boy 
that this was the last night. Then the lad put on his clothes. He 
came into the lodge and sat down by the door. The girl knew him 
at once, and told her father secretly that he had slain the monster. 
The king invited him to a better place. The blacksmith wanted to 
go out, pretending that his stomach pained him, but he was not 
allowed to leave. He was locked up, taken to the sea, and thrown in. 
The youth married the girl; and the king gave him half of the town, 
half of his money, and half of everything he owned, he was so glad 
that his daughter had been saved. They went upstairs into their 
rooms. There was a window at the top on the east side of the house, 
and from there could be seen a blue fire at a distance. 

“What kind of fire is that?”’ asked the youth. 

“Do not ask about it,’’ said the princess, ‘‘and never go near it.” 

On the next day he took his little horse and dog and went to the fire. 
There he saw an old, long house. He entered the first room, but there 
was noonethere. Aftera while he heardsomeone. The door opened, 
and a white-headed old woman came in, and said, ‘“‘Grandchild, hold 
your little dog, he will bite me. I am cold.” — “Warm yourself, 
the dog will not touch you.’”’— “You must tie him.” — “I have 
nothing to tie him with.” So the old lady gave him one hair, and 
said, “‘ Nosis, tie him with that.’’ The youth did so, and also tied the 
horse. The old woman had a cane. She touched him with it on 
the feet, and he died. 
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One morning the other youth, who had been left at home, saw rust 
on the sword. He said to his father, “I fear brother is dead some- 
where, for his sword is rusty. I must go and try to find him.” His 
father consented, and told him to be careful. 

The next morning the elder brother left. About noon he found the 
same spring, and did as his brother had done. In the evening he 
came to the city and went to the chief's house. The girl came out and 
kissed him, and asked him where he had been, but he did not answer. 
They had supper, and he thought to himself, “That must be my 
brother’s wife.” At night he refused to go to bed. Through the 
window he saw the blue fires. He asked, “What kind of fires are 
those?’’ — ‘‘Why did you not go over to see?”’ 

In the morning he went there. When he arrived there, he saw his 
brother’s horse and dog tied with brass wire, lying down and frozen 
to death. He went into the lodge, and saw that his brother also lay 
dead by the fire. Soon he heard some one coming. An old woman 
appeared, and said, “I am cold.” — “Warm yourself by the fire.” — 
“First tie your little dog.” 

He refused to do so, and finally said, ‘‘ Now, granny, make that man 
and horse and dog alive! If you do not do so at once, I shall send the 
dog after you.” — “ Nosis, I cannot bring a dead man to life.’’ — 
“You have to.”” — “‘ No.” 

Then he set his dog on her. The dog bit her, and the horse kicked 
her. 

“Stop! I’ll bring them to life.” He stopped the animals, and the 
old woman walked forward. The youth kept away from her cane. 
She told him to take up a little bottle and put it on his frozen brother. 
As soon as he dropped some of the liquid from the bottle into his mouth, 
he came to. She did the same to the dog and to the horse. Then 
the brothers killed the old woman. They took the bottle away from 
her and went home. As they rode along together, the elder brother 
said, “You must be married. Yes. Your wife mistook me for you, 
but I only let her sleep with my arm. That’s how I found out.” 

The younger brother, on hearing this, became jealous. He drew 
back and shot his brother with his revolver. He also shot his dog and 
horse. Then he went home, and his wife was glad to see him. She 
asked him why he refused to sleep with her last night. “You only 
let me-have your hand.” Then the brother began to sorrow for his 
brother. He took his horse and went back to the corpse. There he 
wept over his brother. His little dog ran around the dead body, 
and began to look inside the coat. There he found the old woman’s 
little bottle. He put some of the liquid on the wound, and thus 
brought the brother back to life. Then he dropped some on the dog 
and the horse, and they all came to. They went home, put their 
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horses and dogs away, entered the lodge, and sat down. The younger 
one’s wife saw them, and was unable to tell them apart. On the 
following day they started to return to their parents. When they 
came to a forked road, they decided to go in different directions, 
The elder one took one road, and said, “I will go this way, and my 
name will be God.” The other said, ‘I will follow the other, and | 
will be the Devil.” That’s the end of it. 


2. CINDERELLA.! 


A man whose wife died left him with a daughter. He married a 
widow with two ugly daughters. When the man went away, his 
daughter sat in the corner amid ashes, and never said anything. One 
night all the girls of the town were invited toadance. The old woman 
said the youngest could not go, and the man went with the step- 
daughters. Their shoes would not fit, so they cut their feet to make 
them fit. The old woman tried to straighten their noses. One young 
man thought the youngest daughter should go. He jumped in his rig 
and asked her to come along; but she said she had no clothes, and 
that her step-mother would strike her. The young man drove home, 
got some good clothes, and took them to the girl, for he was a manitou. 
He dressed her and took her along. When the people saw how pretty 
she was, every one looked at her and admired her. She danced twice 
and went home. She had a little box given her; and she was to name 
whatever clothes she wanted, and they would be there. When she 
undressed, the clothes all disappeared in the box. When they came 
home, the homely girls scolded her. On the following day the young 
manitou came in and talked to Cinderella. The homely ones were 
jealous, and tried to induce him to pay attention to them. They 
were very angry when he left. They wanted to do away with 
Cinderella. 

When she was out, they found her box. Then they sent her after 
the water that sings.? She left the lodge and went along the trail on 
which her grandmother lived, who said, ‘‘ Nosis, where are you going?” 
The girl told her. ‘You can get it, you are a pretty girl, but you will 
be twice as pretty again. After you have dipped it, you will hear 
music. Do not look back, but go ahead!” She obtained the water 
and carried it home. Her sisters were not able to look at her on ac- 
count of her shining beauty. They asked, ‘‘O my dear sister! how far 
is that water?’”’ — “‘Not far.’””»—“O mother! we will go for some 
to-morrow.”’ One of them started, and came to the grandmother, 
who asked where she was going. “I am going to get the water that 
sings.” — “Oh, you will be pretty if you do as I tell you. You will 
hear music, but do not look back!” The girl came back. She said 


1 See Bolte and Polfivka, /. ¢., vol. i, p. 165.—F. B. 
2 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 380.—F. B. 
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to the grandmother, “Do not speak tome! I am going to bea pretty 
girl.” — “Oh, then you will be five times as homely.” Her mother 
fainted when she saw her daughter coming, trailing her nose, which 
had grown enormously long. She asked her pretty step-daughter 
what she had done, and beat her. The girl told her what had hap- 
pened. She sent Cinderella off into the bush, where there were wolves 
and bears. The girl knew that they wanted her to die. Soon she 
lost her way. She crawled under a tree. 

Soon a young hunter came by. He heard something under the tree, 
and found her, covered by her hair. He asked her if she was lost. 
She said, ‘‘Do not come near me! I have no clothes.”” The hunter 
went off, got some clothes, and dressed her. He took her home. 

When her step-mother learned about this, she went to see her, and 
pretended to be very friendly. She kissed her, but took the oppor- 
tunity to take away all but her old clothes. 

Again all the girls were invited out, and they left the pretty one at 
home. When all were gone, the girl’s grandmother walked into the 
house, and said, ‘“‘Grandchild, why are you here? You are pretty, 
you ought to be among the people.” She found the box of clothes 
for her, opened it, dressed the girl, and took her to the dance. The 
chief’s son happened to be there. He took a fancy to her, took her 
home, and married her. The young woman had a baby, and her step- 
mother was nursing her while her husband was away. The old woman 
stuck a pin into the wife’s neck and made an elk of her, that ram 
away. Then she put her homely daughter in her place. When the 
husband came home, his mother-in-law told him that he would be 
surprised to see that his wife, owing to her sickness, had turned to be 
the ugliest creature on earth. The young man said, “I do not care 
how ugly she is, as long as she is alive.” The mother-in-law cooked, 
and the husband came in and kissed and hugged his pretended wife. 
All at once at dinner-time an elk walked into the house and nursed 
the baby, then walked out again. Thus it came nearly every day. 
The husband asked his false wife what she would like to eat, and she 
said, “I should like to eat an elk.’”” The young man went out, shot 
the elk, and broke a hind-leg of the animal, which, however, succeeded 
in getting away. In the morning the elk hobbled in and nursed the 
baby. The husband liked the elk, petted her, and tried to bandage 
the broken leg. By chance he pulled out the pin from the neck, and 
at once his wife stood before him with broken leg. He said nothing, 
but went out and ordered his soldiers to take the old woman and her 
daughter out and to hang them. Then his wife recovered. They 
started out to find Cinderella’s father and her other sister. They 
killed the latter and took the father-in-law with them, and they have 
been living there ever since. 

At the last dance the girl lost her shoe, and the chief’s son found it. 
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3. TICON (PETIT-JEAN).! the 

Ticon was living with his mother, for his father was dead. There He 
were two kings ruling over the land. Ticon was poor: he had only one wt 
cow and one steer. One day, in a rage, he killed them. He skinned " 
the cow and stuffed it. Then he put wheels under its hoofs, and On 
dragged it to town. On the way he met the two kings, who gave him fo 
nine beans for it. du 








| His mother was vexed. “What will you do with those?” she asked, he 
“Oh, I will make some money yet,” he replied. So he got a lot of 
pails and filled them with dung, loaded them into an ox-cart, and - 
started for town singing. ” 
In the mean time the kings took the cow home, but it neither ate : 
nor voided. They found that it was stuffed, and started after Ticon. 7 
Soon they met him with his load. They inquired of him what he had, 
and he replied, “Oh, I am selling good syrup.” 
They bought it of him and went home, one driving, the other walk- 
ing. The one on the cart could not wait till he got home, so he tasted ar 
the syrup; and, as soon as he found out what it was, he spat it out. ar 
Then he said to his comrade, “Let us change off for a while! You el 
may ride, and I shall walk.’”’ Then the same happened to the other sx 
king. “Hai!” said he, “do you know what we bought? Why, it is tt 
dung! Let us kill Ticon to-morrow!” pl 
Ticon suspected that they would be after him, so he took a bird’s T 
pluck, filled it with blood, and tied it about his mother’s neck. “Now, 
mother, I shall pretend to kill you when they come,”’ he said. n 
When the kings approached, he stabbed the pluck, and his mother W 
fell down, all bloody. The kings were horrified. ‘Oh, that is all C 
right!”’ cried Ticon. “I can make her alive.” So he blew up her a 
back with a bone whistle. “That will bring any one to life,” he le 
said, “and it will even make a bad woman good!”’ Then his mother y 
sprang up. n 
The kings willingly paid him a large sum for his whistle. That 
night one of them quarrelled with his wife and killed her. His children ! 
wept, so he tried to bring her to, but he did not succeed. I 
However, he told the other king that it was all right. He tried d 
7 it too; but it did not work for him either, no matter how hard he tried. 
He ran to his friend, and cried, “Hai, I have killed my wife!’’— “So ' 
have I! Let us make a bag and put Ticon in it, and drown him in 
the sea!”’ 
They caught Ticon and put him in a bag, and took him away in . 


a wheel-barrow. All the way Ticon was singing, “I am going to 
heaven to-day!” After a while they stopped for a drink; so they 
hung the bag containing Ticon from the branch of a tree. While 


1 See Bolte and Polivka, I. c., vol. ii, p. 1. 
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they were gone, an old shepherd came along and heard him singing. 
He asked Ticon why he wasso happy. Ticon replied that he was going 
to heaven. Then the old man offered to change places with him. 
The kings took the bag out to sea in their ship, and cast it overboard. 
On their return, they overtook Ticon driving home the shepherd’s 
flock. ‘‘Why, where did you come from?” they asked. ‘If you had 
dumped me in the centre of the sea, I should have had better cattle!” 
he cried. “O Ticon! what will you take to put us there?” 

Ticon had them make two bags, told them to get in, and sing certain 
songs. He told them that when they were thrown overboard, they 
would meet the king under water, who would give them cattle. 

Then he took them out and threw them into the sea, saying, ‘‘ You 
will never get any cattle!” 


4. TICON WINS THE PRINCESS. 


A youth was once raising his younger brother. He treated him well 
and bought him clothes to wear; but the little fellow destroyed them, 
and slept on the floor naked. When the boy was nearly grown, his 
elder brother received a letter that said that the king’s daughter would 
soon be married. She would accept whoever could propose a puzzle 
that she could not solve. Three chances were allowed; and if the 
princess guessed each correctly, the propounder would go to jail. 
The contest was to take place four days later, at noon. 

In order to get there on time, the elder brother had to start that 
night. He wondered what he should do, as there was no one to 
watch his younger brother Ticon. Just then four more young men 
came up, and asked, “Where are you going?”’ — ‘Have you not heard 
about the king’s daughter?’’ They decided to go together, but to 
leave Ticon behind, because he was so foolish. All that night the 
young men sat up inventing puzzles, while Ticon slept. The next 
morning they told him to stay behind, while they all set out together. 

The young men walked till noon, when they stopped for lunch. 
At evening they discovered that Ticon was following them. He 
had no shirt, only an old torn coat that he had to hold together, and 
a piece of tallow that he carried for lunch. 

“What shall we do?’’ asked the young men, one of another. ‘Oh, 
well! take him along. We shall get rid of him somehow.” 

When camping-time came, they saw at a distance a long lodge. 
They dug a hole, put Ticon into it, and told him to stay there, and 
not to come to the house, because he was too dirty. They promised 
to feed him. 

In the house they found an old man, his wife, and two girls. These 
people were glad to see the young men, and offered them food. While 
they were eating, in came Ticon. While he was eating, he had greased 
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himself all over with tallow. The girls saw him at once, and exclaimed, 
“Oh, look! Who is this?’”’ 

Ticon tried to scare the girls, and began to play with them. They 
fed him, and he staid all night with them, while the others worked on 
their puzzles, and finally he went to sleep on the floor. Early in the 
morning the young men arose and left; and when Ticon woke up, 
there was no one there. As he opened the door to leave, the old man 
stopped him, and offered him food, saying, ‘‘ You will overtake them.” 

After Ticon had eaten, the old man gave him a rag which was 
rolled up. ‘‘ Now, Ticon, I shall give you this rag,” he said. “You 
will never be short of food. Count the number of people whom you 
want to feed, and then unwrap the rag. Always tie it at your 
shoulder.” 

At dinner-time Ticon caught up with his companions. “Let us 
eat dinner here!’’ said he. He counted them, unwrapped and spread 
his rag, and it was covered with boiling and steaming food. 

“You stole this magic rag,” the brothers said. “No,” replied 
Ticon, “the old man gave it to me.” After dinner Ticon wrapped up 
his rag and tied it on his shoulder. 

Just before night they came to another long house, similar to the 
one they had found before. This time the youths put Ticon in the 
haystack. The young men entered the house, and found an old man, 
his wife, and two daughters. Meanwhile Ticon, in eating, had covered 
himself all over with grease. Then he came in. The girls liked him 
and fed him, and he played with them, while the young men wrote all 
night. Ticon finally went to sleep on the floor of the lodge, and the 
others left before he awoke. When Ticon found that he had been 
left, he started to follow, but, just as he was going out, the old man 
stopped him. ‘Hold on! I'll give you something,” he cried. He 
took a little bottle and shook it. Immediately it became large, and 
full of whiskey. ‘No one will ever drain it,” said the old man. 

At dinner-time Ticon caught up with the others. He gave them all 
food on his rag. Then he took out his bottle, shook it, and all had a 
drink. When Ticon put it back into his pocket, there was none 
missing. 

At night they came to another long house. They hid Ticon in the 
haystack and went in. They found an old man, his wife, and two 
daughters. Meantime Ticon greased himself as before, and came in. 
As usual, the girls liked him and played with him, and he slept on 
the floor while the others studied. When Ticon awoke, the others 
had already gone, and he started to follow; but the old man stopped 
him and gave him a small fiddle, saying, ‘I give you a fiddle that is 
heard everywhere; and all who hear it will dance, and cannot stop 
while you play.”’ Ticon took the fiddle and went off. At noon he 
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came to town and found the others; but they were ahead and refused 
to stop for him, so Ticon fiddled, and they all danced. Ticon walked 
along playing, and, though the others tried to stop him, they could 
not do so. They cried, ‘““O Ticon! you stole it;’’ but Ticon replied, 
“No.” 

After dinner they locked Ticon up, because they said he was too 
stupid to go to the palace. They left him in an old stable while they 
themselves went to the king’s house. Ticon, however, got out and 
followed them. He peeped through a crack in the palace door and 
saw all the others sitting there. They tried and lost, and were put in 
jail. This made Ticon angry. While waiting there, he saw an egg, 
which he put in his bosom. He saw a door-latch and took that. 
Then he eased himself in his hat and took that. Then he smeared 
himself all over with grease, and went in laughing. 

“What is this?”’ cried every one. The king’s daughter was much 
surprised. Ticon walked right up to her and handed her the egg. 
“Cook this for me,” he said. ‘‘Give me something to cook it with,” 
she demanded. ‘Cook it with this,” said Ticon, giving her the stick. 
“Give me your fzces,” said the princess. Ticon handed her the hat. 
“Here they are, tied up in this!” 

“You are beaten,” said the king to his daughter. ‘No, I will not 
marry him,” said the princess. ‘He must go to jail.” 

So Ticon was put in jail. ‘“‘Here comes Ticon!” said his brothers 
and the others as they saw him enter. Ticon began to play on his 
fiddle. 

After a while a porter came with dry bread and water. “Take it 
out,” said Ticon. ‘No, it is your food,” he replied. 

Ticon threw it out of the window, and told the porter to watch 
while he fed the people in jail. He counted them, opened his rag, and 
there was a fine, hot, steaming dinner. After they had eaten, he 
opened his bottle, and they all had a drink. The porter was aston- 
ished. Ticon wrapped up his rag and put away his bottle. Then he 
fiddled, and they all danced. The officer had to dance until he was 
worn out. When Ticon stopped, he went and told the king and the 
king’s daughter that Ticon had thrown away all the dry bread, fed 
the prisoners, and made them dance. 

The princess wondered if Ticon would sell the rag, so she sent the 
officer to ask him. Ticon replied, “Oh, no! I will not. If I should 
sell it, these poor fellows would all starve.” 

When the officer reported this to the princess, she told him to go 
and tell Ticon that she would buy it at any price. 

“All right,” said Ticon, “provided she will do what I tell her. I 
am going to say to her, ‘Come here in your night-dress and sit on this 
chair for five minutes!’ That is all I shall ask.” 
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The king’s daughter agreed to do this: so she came and sat down, 
and Ticon looked at her for five minutes. Then he gave her the rag, 

Presently the officer came for the bottle, but Ticon would not sell jt. 
The princess then offered to give him anything. “If she will do my 
will, I will sell it to her. I am to sleep all night outside her room on 
the roof.”’ 

The king’s daughter agreed to this, and soon had the bottle. She 
next sent her officer over to try to get the fiddle. Ticon refused at 
first, but on her second attempt he agreed, provided he could sleep 
on the floor in her room, while she was to sleep in her bed. “TI shall 
ask her three questions too, and she is to answer ‘No’ each time.” 

So it was arranged that way; but the king ordered police and soldiers 
to be there with torches. After a while Ticon asked, ‘My king’s 
daughter, are you going to have light all night?” 

“No,” replied the princess, so Ticon ordered the lights out. 

“My king’s daughter, are these policemen to be here all night?” 

“No!” So Ticon ordered them sent out, and they were alone. 
The king heard all this, and said, “She is beaten again.” 

Then Ticon said to the king’s daughter, “Am I to sleep on the floor 
all night?”’ 

“No,” said she. So he won, 

The next day they cleaned Ticon and dressed him up, and he 
married the king’s daughter. The others were let out of jail. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsTorY, 
NEw York. 
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PLAINS CREE TALES. 
BY ALANSON SKINNER. 


TuE following stories were obtained in the summer of 1913 on the 
Crooked Lake, Cowesess, Sakimay, and adjoining reserves in Sas- 
katchewan. They were mainly narrated by Kéné, Andrew and Jacob 
Bear. The writer owes much to the kind assistance of the Rev. Hugh 
Mackay of the Round Lake Mission. 

It will be observed that the spelling of the name of the culture-hero 
isnot always consistent. This is due to the variation of pronunciation 
in different localities. 

The stories are published by courtesy of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


I. TALES OF THE CULTURE-HERO. 
(1) The Big-Skunk, and the Origin of Wisakejak. 


Once in winter there was a big camp of Indians. There was one 
Indian who knew about the weather, and he said that Big-Skunk 
would come to them. He warned every one. ‘No one will live,” 
he said. “If he comes, he will destroy the children.” So they sent 
one man out to see which way Big-Skunk was coming. They asked 
the birds that fly and the little beasts that run on foot, wolves, foxes, 
and even insects. ‘There was a Mouse who volunteered to scout. 

“What will you do to find him?” they asked. 

Mouse answered, ‘“‘I shall go under the snow from our camp, and I 
shall rise by his left foot. I shall be gone four nights.” 

The prophet then said, “Mouse will have to have a partner;’’ and 
another animal said, “I'll go.” This was a weasel of the smallest kind. 

“What will you do?”’ they asked Weasel. 

“T shall do the same as Mouse. I shall follow him.” 

“ Ahau! we shall be gone four nights, and in the morning at dawn I 
shall be here.’’ So the prophet told the people to take care of them- 
selves and not to get hurt. 

They went, fleeing under the snow. ‘Sew all the children in 
bundles, and we will flee,’’ said the people. So they gathered food 
and fled. Away they went under the snow. On the third night the 
prophet said, ‘To-morrow at dinner-time we shall find tracks.”” The 
Mouse said that Skunk knew that he was near, and told Weasel, ‘‘ He 
will know you too.’”’ When they had dinner, they met Skunk. He 
was a person. While eating, the Big-Skunk made a huge fire to dry 
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his moccasins; and as the snow melted, Mouse and Weasel reached 
him. The fourth night, while warming his feet, Big-Skunk said to 
himself, ‘I believe he is quite near by. My foot trembles.” He was 
afraid. Mouse just then reached a long foot, and told Weasel to look 
at it. Weasel looked, and saw that it was a really long foot. They 
were frightened, and fled back the same way they had come. Then 
Big-Skunk dressed, and came to one place where his foot had lain, 
and saw the hole left by the scouts under the snow. “Oh, you 
dirty things! you can’t beat me,” he cried. He ran along, searching 
for them. He broke the snow, and at intervals found traces of the 
tunnel by which they had come. The fourth night the fugitives 
reached home. Mouse and Weasel went to the chief and told him: 
so he cried, “‘Waweith! takwucetim, — dress up, every one, and we 
will flee! Mouse has tracked Big-Skunk. He will destroy the chil- 
dren.” 

They went to the roughest hills and mountains. ‘At dinner to- 
morrow he will get to our old camp,” said Mouse. They travelled till 
they came to a crooked creek, crossed a mountain, and there they 
camped. The prophet called a council. Mouse and Weasel had not 
been able to overcome Big-Skunk: so he took his pipe, and asked who 
would try next. The others were afraid; but Wolverene came for- 
ward, and said he would make the attempt. 

“What can you do?”’ asked the prophet. ‘TI will catch him by the 
buttocks, and hold him until some one comes and kills him.” Lynx 
also volunteered. 

“What can you do?”’ he was asked. “I will catch him by the neck 
and break it,”’ said Lynx. 

Wolverene said, ‘There is a beaver-house near here. I will break 
it, and stay in it and watch for him. I will fool him. I have a charm 
with which I can fool every one.” 

When dinner-time came, Wolverene broke the beaver-house, and 
the people left. Two old women were abandoned in the flight. One 
had an infant, her grandchild, which she was raising. The old woman 
said, ‘ My grandchild, Big-Skunk is near by. I shall turn your back 
to my back, and we shall have two faces. Tell me when you see him 
coming. He will look like a man. If he catches us, he will search all 
over our bodies. Do not move. He will want to know what we are. 
If you move, he will kill you. After he has gone away, we can flee. 
We shall cut across the creek towards the camp. He will have to go 
farther.” 

The two fled, and left the other old woman behind. After a while 
Big-Skunk caught up to her. ‘Grandmother, are you tired out and 
left behind?’’ —“‘Yes, my grandchild, I am tired out. I cannot go 
any quicker. My legs are tired.”” The old woman was frightened. 
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“Why do you flee?” Big-Skunk asked. “I am afraid of Big-Skunk. 
He is terrible when he breaks wind.” 

Big-Skunk passed by, and destroyed her with his discharge. The 
other old woman saw him coming, and cried, ‘‘ There is one thing that 
used to pity me,”’ and she threw away her whetstone. ‘Let the moun- 
tains become as slippery as that!”’ she prayed, and, behold! a slippery 
mountain sprang up. Big-Skunk came to it. 

“I suppose that is what my grandmother is trying. I cannot get 
up. Ican beat it, though,” he cried; and he turned around, discharged 
his fluid, and broke it. The old woman heard the report. 

“The tanning-tool used to love me!’’ she screamed, and threw it 
behind her. Once more solid mountains grew up. Big-Skunk reached 
them. 

“Oh, my grandmother is trying hard! She thinks I am weak!’’ he 
remarked, so he turned around and broke this also. 

The little girl on her grandmother’s back then cried, “ He is coming!”’ 
and both fell down and lay as though dead. Big-Skunk came up, and 
said, ‘‘One of my grandmothers is dead here again. My grandmother 
is very poor when she is thrown away like this. I do not know what 
disease she has.” 

He turned her over and felt of her over and over again, to look for 
the wound of which she died, and in so doing found her privates. 
“That is where some one has stabbed my grandmother!”’ he exclaimed. 
“That was a large flat knife with which she was stabbed! They are 
very poor, alas! If it had been done long ago, she would smell bad,” 
he mused. He thrust two fingers into her and smelled of them. “Oh, 
she must have died long ago! She is rotten already,” he cried. He 
tried the little girl next, and said the same about her. Then Skunk 
wenton. As soon as he had left, the others got up and fled. 

At last he found Wolverene, who was working around the beaver- 
house. Wolverene called to him, “Let us dig out this beaver, brother- 
in-law!’’ They talked and argued as to when they should do it. 
Big-Skunk was watched by Wolverene all the time; and as soon as 
Big-Skunk turned, Wolverene bit his buttocks. Big-Skunk cried, 
“My brother-in-law, let me go! You are delaying me! I am travel- 
ling!” 

Wolverene had the best of him, and began to cry through his teeth, 
“Come on, I’ve got him by the part with which he kills us!”’ 

“Listen,”’ said all the people, “to what he says!” 

They heard it distinctly, and ran to the spot. They stabbed Big- 
Skunk with their knives and spears, but it did not injure him. All 
this time Lynx did not appear. Big-Skunk only laughed as they 
chopped, but he could not be killed. 


1 Imitation of Wolverene’s voice speaking through his teeth. 
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Then Weasel cried, “Where is Lynx?”’ — “Oh, he is in the camp!” 
answered the people. “Call him! I cannot hold Skunk any longer!” 

They ran to Lynx. “Hurry up!” they cried; and Lynx answered, 
“T’ll try first to see what I can do.”” He jumped up on the beaver. 
house. When half way up the house, he had a fit and could not go 
any farther. He tried four times before he reached the top; and he 
had fit after fit while they carried him to the place where Big-Skunk 
was. Then Big-Skunk was afraid. ‘‘O my brother-in-law! let me 
go! You are only holding me for nought. Your nephews are tired!” 
he exclaimed. 

Lynx climbed a tree, but he had three fits before he reached the top, 
“Now,” said Lynx, “I am going to spring.” 

The people cleared away; and Lynx pounced and bit Big-Skunk at 
the back of his neck, till he got hold of the sinew, and Big-Skunk fell 
and was stabbed. Then he was killed, and the people cut him up. 
Wolverene let go, and demanded two beavers as a reward. He said 
he would be crazy unless he got them, and rolled over in the snow. 
The men singed two beavers and gave them to Wolverene, who swal- 
lowed them. After that he recovered. Wolverene said, “There 
would be no people alive if I had not killed him.’”’ Big-Skunk was cut 
into pieces and thrown away. “The pieces will become skunks,” 
said Wolverene. After that one could see little skunks running in all 
directions. Wolverene said, “I shall leave you now. I shall travel 
all over the country.”’ As he left the place, he sang, ‘‘ Mici Cigak oso 
niki potea potcwa wo hu hu!” (“I closed Big-Skunk’s buttocks, 
wo hu hu!’’) 

While travelling along, he met ten Wolves. They heard him as they 
were playing in the night. The oldest one said, “Listen to him, my 
children! I believe that is my eldest brother. He has a good song. 
If Big-Skunk had lived, there would have been no people. Well, 
watch for him, and run and say to him, ‘My uncle, what are you say- 
ing?’ and do not hurt him.” 

The Wolves raced to him, cornered him, and Wolverene fell down 
and arose asa man. Then, behold! he was Wisakejak! The Wolves 
told him their father wanted to see him. Wisakejik went to them, 
and asked, ‘“ What do you want?” 

“My elder brother, what were you saying?”’ asked the old Wolf. 

“Oh, I’ve cured Big-Skunk’s buttocks, and now I am travelling 
through the country. I shall stop and camp with you for a while. 
I am lonely, for I am all alone.”’ 

Some time later Wisakejak wanted to part with Wolf, and asked 
that one of his nephews be permitted to accompany him. Old Wolf 
told his youngest son to go with Wisakejak. 

Once upon a time, as they were travelling along, Wisakejak was sad. 
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He said that he had bad dreams, and said, ‘‘ My nephew, never go along 
the lake-shore. Do not run on the beach.” 

One time Wolf was thirsty. He forgot Wisakejak’s instructions 
and went to the lake. When he got there, he became crazy. All at 
once Wisakejak found that Wolf was missing. He tracked him to the 
lake. Wisakejak went about weeping, wailing, “O my younger 
brother! hé, hé, hé! — Grass, will you tell me where my nephew went 
last?” 

“Well, he passed here,”’ said Grass. He asked every living thing 
till he reached bare ground. Then he asked the Sun. The Sun said, 
“There is a little harbor near by with a sandy beach. There are four 
of them there; that is where they are. One of them is white. That 
is Lynx, who killed your nephew. Just about dinner-time the four 
come out on the point and sleep.” 

Wisakejak went to the place at once. ‘I'll be a stick of driftwood,” 
he said. Sohelayonthebeach. Soon the White-Lynx monster came 
out, and said, “‘Oh, that stick was never there before! Wisakejak was 
said to have been real angry when we killed his nephew!”’ 

Lynx was afraid to come ashore, and went back. Next day Wisake- 
jak came again. This time he turned into a tree on the beach. Three 
Great-Lynxes (miici pisiwik) came out, and the white one refused to 
come ashore. ‘‘That tree was never there before. I fear it is Wisake- 
jak.” The others said it had always been there, for they had played 
with it. So at last the white one came out. They put their tails 
around the tree and pulled four times, so that they nearly overthrew 
Wisakejak. In the evening the Lynxesslept. The Sun told Wisakejak 
to shoot the shadow of White-Lynx. Wisakejik thought he would 
miss: so he decided he would have to shoot at Lynx, which he did, and 
missed. The White-Lynx came again next day; and Wisakejak, who 
was still there, spanned his bow again. The Sun had told Wisakejak 
again to shoot at the shadow; and Wisakejak hesitated, but obeyed, 
and hit Lynx under the foreleg. Lynx sprang up, and fled into the 
water. 

Then Wisakejak went on weeping, but the monster White-Lynx did 
not come back. All at once Wisakejak heard a noise. He went to it, 
wondering what it might be; and, lo! it was a big toad. When he 
came nearer, he saw that it wasanold woman. He asked her, ‘‘Where 
are you going?”’ 

“Oh, I am going to treat the White-Lynx, whom Wisakejak shot 
between the ribs.” 

“Oh!” said Wisakejak, and he killed her with a blow. He skinned 
her, put on her skin, took her rattle, and hopped along. He hopped 
into the lake. There was a trail under the water, and a little farther 
on he saw tents. The people were weeping. When they saw him, 
they said, ‘Oh, our old grandma is coming again!” 
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He went in. On entering, he saw his nephew’s skin hanging on a 
pole. Tears came into his eyes. Then he entered another door, and 
there he saw White-Lynx. He sawan arrow in his side, and saw that 
White-Lynx was suffering. He walked around Lynx and went near 
him. Then an old woman said, ‘Oh, you have not done that way 
before!’’—‘‘Oh, I have to act differently to-day!’’ he replied. “I am 
going to take the arrow out this time.” He had a pipe filled. “Now, 
shut the door. I shall smoke and take out the arrow now, but don't 
let any one look in.”” When this was done, others wondered why he 
wanted the door closed. Wisakejik went up to Lynx, took the arrow- 
shaft in his hands, and pushed it into Lynx’s heart as hard as he could. 
Then he seized the skin of his nephew and fled, tearing off his toad-skin 
disguise. The others were pursuing him. When they had nearly 
overtaken him, he reached the shore. Then he blew on Wolf and 
brought him back to life. They went about together once more. 

About spring Wisakejaik knew that something was bound to happen. 
He informed all the animals that there would be a deluge. He ordered 
them to make a raft of logs. They lashed them together, and all went 
aboard. Then rain began to fall, and it rained continuously for twenty 
days. On the fortieth day the raft was floating high on the waters. 
All kinds of animals were aboard, — moose, deer, bear, and others. 
As they were floating about, Wisakejak found that he had forgotten to 
take any earth with him, and asked all the animals to get some. He 
told Fish, but he failed. Then he asked Beaver, but he failed; then 
several other animals, but they all failed. 

At last he asked Muskrat to dive down, and he brought up a little 
mud, but came up dead. Wisakejik then resuscitated Muskrat. 
When the earth was brought up, Wisakejak blew on it until it became 
land. It grew larger as he blew. After a while he sent Deer to run 
around it. Deer ran around it. Then different kinds of animals ran 
around it three times; the fourth time he sent the Wolf, who could run 
very fast. When the Wolf had reached the north, he had grown so 
old that he could not return. 

Wisakejak said to him, “The north country shall be yours to live in; 
and if any one asks you for anything, you shall give it to him right in 
his house. You will pity all the people here in this world.” 

He sent his nephew to the Sun. That one will never get older than 
his age was then. Wisakejik had saved all the animals, and the 
earth was now large enough for all of them. He let them go, and went 
on travelling. 

This was his origin. He gave himself his name when he fell down 
before the Wolves. 

“The clubs are coming down, and this country is called North 
America.” ! 


1 A typical conventional humerous ending for a story; just as the Menomini say, “And 
I came away, and didn’t get anything to eat!” 
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(2) Wistkejak deceived by Bear, and Tree-Holders. 


Wisfikejak was travelling, when he met a Bear, and called him 
Nicim. He admired the Bear’s little eyes, and said, “‘I wish my eyes 
were like yours! Can’t you give me the same kind?’’ — “Oh, yes, 
elder brother! This is the way they are made. Have you any glue?”’ 
—“Yes,” answered Wisfikejak. “Boil it thick. Now, come here 
and lie on your back!” ordered Bear. 

Wisfikejak obeyed, and Bear dipped his paw in the glue and rubbed 
it over Wisfikejak’s eyes. Then he did the same again, and said, 
“Lie still, I want to go a little ways to defecate. Lie still till I come 
back.” 

Wisfikejak kept quiet for a long time, but finally called, ““O my 
younger brother, come back!” There was no answer: so he shouted 
louder, then tried to open his eyes, but, alas! they were glued tight. 
He fell in a rage, got up, walked, and soon ran into a tree. 

“What sort of a tree are you?” he inquired. ‘“‘Oh, I am an oak!” 
Wisfikejak went on until he bumped into another tree. ‘‘What sort 
are you?’’— “Oh, I ama pine,” it answered. So he went on, running 
against several others, until at last he came to a tree that stood on the 
brink of the water. 

“Oh, what are you?” he asked. ‘Why, I am a mountain ash.” 

When the poor Wisfikejak heard this, he thought he was on the moun- 
tains. So he went on; but he fell into the river, because the tree lied. 
He played in the river until the water softened the glue and opened his 
eyes; but he was angry in his heart against the Bear, and said to him- 
self, “‘I must kill him.” 

So all summer he kept asking the Ground, ‘‘ Where did Bear pass?”’ 
but Ground said not a word until late in the fall, when there was a 
little snow on the earth; then it said, ‘ Bear passed here.” 

So Wisfikejak made a sweat-bath there. He cut down willows, and 
bent and covered them. The Bear liked sweat-baths. Wisfikejak 
found him, and told him he had one, and Bear thought he would like 
to try it. So Wisfkejak coaxed him in, and killed him in the bath. 
He cut him up and cooked him. He spread out the meat, and said, 
“Now, what a fine feast I am going to have!” 

Just then he heard a noise, and listened. ‘‘Whatisthat? I thought 
I heard something.” He tried to eat again, but the noise disturbed 
him; so he looked up, and saw one tree rubbing against another and 
making a noise. So he said, ‘‘I must stop this noise before I can eat.” 
He cut off some fat, climbed the tree, and tried to put the fat between 
the trees; but they caught his hand, and he was stuck there. He sat 
there some time wondering what he could do. He had to stay all 
night. In the morning he was very hungry, and longed to get loose 
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and to eat the meat, for it smelled very good. He saw a wolf coming 
from far away, and called, ‘My nephew, come help me to get loose!” 
The wolf came, sniffed, and smelled something; and in a very short 
time it ate every scrap of the bear-meat and fled. Just then the wind 
began to blow, and Wisfikejak was released. 


(3) The Culture-Hero becomes a Swan. 


Wisfikejak went off walking again, and he came to a lake covered 
with swans. It was moulting-time, and the Swans were talking to 
each other. -Wisfikejak called to them, ‘‘Let me be a swan!” and the 
Swans consented. ‘‘What age do you prefer? Do you want to be 
young or old?” they asked. “I wish to be an old swan.” — “Would 
you like a broad bill?” asked the Swans. “No,” replied Wisfkejak. 

The Swans said, “You should have said so long ago. We have 
started to make you that way already.” Then Wisfikejak became a 
swan with a broad bill. They soon gave warning that men were near. 
Wisfikejak flew off with the flock. He looked down, contrary to in- 
structions, was shot, and fell. A man carried him toward home; but 
when he was nearly on shore, Wisfikejak jumped up. When Wisfke- 
jak fell, he struck the ground beside an Indian village, and with such 
force that he wasstunned. He had resumed his human form: so the 
Indians came out and staked him down, spread-eagle wise. The chief 
ordered that the people should defecate on him. At last came an old 
woman. When she had finished, Wisfikejak said to her, “Grandma, 
whenever they finish, they untie one of my hands, so I can cleanse 
them.”” The old woman loosed one of Nenapuc’s ' hands, whereupon 
he snatched up a stick and plunged it into her, loosened himself, and 
ran away, leaving her on the spit. 


(4) The Culture-Hero is deceived by Fisher. 


Wisfkejak was travelling along the seashore. The ice was smooth, 
and he heard a sound way off. He looked, and saw Fisher coming, 
jumping from side to side of a crack. So he watched for the little 
beast. ‘‘What are you doing, my little brother? Let me do the 
same.’’ — “All right, get a flat stone,” said Fisher; so Wisfkejak 
brought one. Fisher cut his backside, took out his intestines and 
tied a stone tothem. Fisher said, “ Jump, and every crack will close.” 
Wisfikejak tried to do so, but made a mistake, and said, “Crack will 
open,” and in he fell. He crawled for the shore with his guts hanging 
out, attached to the stone. At last he reached the shore and went 
along on his travels. ; 


1 Wisikejak, frequently called Nénapuc by Cree at Broadview, possibly in imitation 
of Saulteaux. 
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(5) The Shut-Eye-Dance. 


It was fall, and fowls were flying. ‘I am bringing you a ‘shut-eye- 
dance,’” Wisfikejak called to them. So he built a dance-tent, and in- 
vited birds to dance, warning them to keep their eyes shut. He said that 
if they opened their eyes, they would turn red. The ducks and geese 
obeyed. All the fat ones came nearer, and began to quack. He 
ordered them to give the same response; and all obeyed except Water- 
Hen, who opened one eye, and saw Wisfikejak killing the others. She 
cried, “Flee, flee, flee!”” Wisfkejak kicked her, making her buttocks 
assume their present shape, and gave hera red eyefor peeping. Then 
he travelled on. 


(6) Wolf-Tail Blankets. 


It was winter. Wisfikejak saw many wolves. “ Nicim!’’ he called 
to one, “I want to be a wolf. Make me one, and I shall like you.” 

“What age do you wish to be, — a young or an old wolf, with hair on 
your back and feet?’’ He desired to be an old wolf, and so he was 
made one and ran on. The wolves looked for a camping-place, and 
made it where the north wind blew. Each wolf turned two or three 
times before lying down, and he followed their example. All the 
others went to sleep, but Wisfikejak felt very cold. His teeth chat- 
tered. He cried, ‘““Cover me, brothers, cover me!’’ So they all 
turned and put their tails over him; and he was soon too warm, and 
pushed their tails aside because they discharged flatus on him. He 
threw off their tails and ran away, because of the foul smell. 

On the following day they all went hunting, and found moose- 
tracks, and soon saw something. One of the Wolves picked it up, and 
it was a fine robe. Wisfikejak begged for it, but was refused. Pres- 
ently he saw a tooth ina spruce-tree. A Wolf said to him, “Take it!’ 

“No, what should I do with it?’”’ answered Wisfikejak. Therefore 
Wolf took it, and it proved to be along spear. Then he begged for it, 
but was refused. They came to the place where the moose was, but 
there were only bones there: so Wisfikejak, disgusted, gave his share to 
Wolves. ‘One of your nephews is going to make grease by pounding 
the bones,”’ said the old Wolf, ‘‘ but do not look at him.” 

Wisfikejak listened, heard, and thought he would look. A splinter 
hithimintheeye. ‘‘Oh,” Wolf said, ‘‘you’re peeping!’’— “‘ No, I was 
not,” he replied. Soon it was his turn to pound the bones. All the 
Wolves lay down while he pounded, for they were not to look. They 
went to sleep. Then Wisfkejak hit the one who hit him in the eye, 
and kept on pounding him until only his tail could move. Wisfikejak 
then resumed his journey. 
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(7) The Culture-Hero and the Cannibal. 


Wisfikejak travelled on. He met a Cannibal; and they went on 
together, looking for a place to camp. They soon found one, and the 
Cannibal sent Wisfkejak to cut eight sticks to roast him. Wisfkejak 
brought seven, and wept. The Cannibal sent him for another stick; 
and on his way he met Weasel, whom he begged to kill the Cannibal, 
promising to make Weasel pretty. Weasel went, and ran into the 
Cannibal’s backside. Wisfikejak got the stick; and when he returned, 
he found the Cannibal dead, for Weasel had killed him. Wisfkejak 
was pleased. Therefore he painted Weasel white, with a dark tip on 
his tail. Then he went on travelling. 


(8) The Culture-Hero outwits Bear. 


As he went along, he saw a Bear, and shouted, ‘ Who is that with 
the humped back?” Bear heard him, and asked, “ What do you say?” 
— “Oh, I was speaking to the little birds!’’ replied Wisfkejak; and 
he called again. Again Bear asked, and received the same answer. 
At last Bear understood what he said, and chased Wisfikejak, who ran 
away, because he had no weapon. He ran around a bush, and then 
he found a horn: so he turned and faced Bear, holding it on his head. 
Bear fled, and Wisfikejak went on his way. 


(9) The Deluge. 


While he was travelling along, he heard a noise, and turned to find 
the watersrising. He fled, and climbed into a talltree. The water rose 
to his neck, and he could see nothing but water. Then he discovered 
a beaver and a muskrat. ‘‘Nishimfik, come here!’’ he called. So 
they came. He begged them to dive and bring him a little mud. 
First the beaver tried, then the rat. After many trials, the rat gota 
little sand, and Wisfikejak formed the earth. 


(10) The Hero and his Daughters.’ 


Wisfkéjak travelled on. He came to a tent filled with women, and 
cried, ‘‘I have news, people are dying!’”” One of the women begged to 
know what she could do to escape death. Wisfikejak told her to 
accept him as her lover. He had children by all of them, and went on, 
leaving a son and a daughter. He told the women, “I shall become 
sick and die. Marry our daughter to the first person who comes 
along. Bury me anywhere, break camp, and when you come back 
you will only find my bones.’”’ But he deceived them and only went 
into hiding. The people came back, and found bones, but he was alive. 


1 I have heard this story from a Sisseton Sioux. 
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After a while a stranger came to camp; and the mother, remembering 
her husband’s command, gave him her daughter. It was Wisfikejak 
who married his own daughter. He went off to hunt with his own 
son, calling him brother-in-law. His wife, when hunting lice on his 
head, saw a mark by which she recognized her own father. Then he 
was driven away. He went south, where he heard children laughing, 
and asked, ‘‘What is the news that amuses you?’’ — “Oh, haven’t 
you heard? Wisfikejak married his own daughter.” 
So he went on south, where he is still living. 


(11) The Hero eats his own Flesh. 


Wisakéjak was travelling. His anus annoyed him by constantly 
breaking wind just when he was approaching game, and thus alarming 
the quarry. Enraged at this, Wisakéjak heated a stone and sat on it, 
burning himself severely. Later on, when the wound began to heal, 
one of the scabs fell off in the snow. Wisakéjik was going back over 
the same ground, and he found it. ‘Oh, my grandfather has been 
killing game, so my grandmother has plenty of smoked meat,” he 
said, and, picking it up, he began to eat it. A little bird near by 
was convulsed with mirth. ‘‘Oh, Wisakéjak is eating the scab from 
his anus!” he cried. 

Wisakéjak did not believe it. ‘No, this is some of my grandmoth- 
er’s dried meat,” he retorted. But the bird told him the same several 
times, till at last Wisakéjak hit a place where the foul taste and odor 
proclaimed the fact. In disgust he threw the scab away and set off 
on his travels once more. 


(12) Wisagatcak tries to seduce a Girl. 


Wisagatcak believes he sees a girl on the other side of a river, 
and asks the Muskrat to carry his lariat (i.e., his membrum) across. 
He hurts it by striking the stones and pebbles, on account of which 
the gland of the membrum virile is thick. The girl proves to be a 
fresh-water clam. 


(13) Wistkéjék: The Magic Arrow. 


Wisfikéjak was travelling, when he heard a peculiar noise somewhere 
ahead of him. Anxious to learn what it could be, he went towards it. 
The first day he did not reach it, nor was he successful on the second, 
but on the third he found a man making an arrow. “That must be 
an important weapon, you are taking so long to make it!” cried 
Wisikéjak. ‘‘Oh, yes! you are right,” returned the stranger. “This 


* Andrew Bear, who told this story, could not recall the beginning. It probably is 
the conclusion of the Shut-Eye-Dance, judged by the cycle as found elsewhere. 
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is a medicine-arrow. When I am finished, all that I shall have to do 
is to shut my eyes, wish for whatever game I desire, pull the bow- 
string, and there it will lie before me when I re-open my eyes!” — 
“Oh, wa/” exclaimed Wisfkéjak, ‘“‘how truly marvellous! Do give 
it to me, my little brother!’’ — “Oh, no! I want it for myself,” re. 
turned the stranger, who was a manitou. ‘Oh, do please give it to 
me, Nicim!’’ pleaded Wisfikéjak. ‘‘Well, I will do so, since you beg 
so hard,” said the stranger at last, ‘‘ but only on condition that you will 
first let me shoot you with it three times.” — “Yes, let it be so!” 
answered Wisfkéjak. So he stood up and permitted the stranger 
to fire. 

“Oh, wa!” cried Wisfikéjak, for it knocked him down. A second 
and third time the stranger shot at him. Poor Wisfikéjak was almost 
killed ; but the arrow was his at last, so he took it and went away.! 

Presently Wisfkéjak closed his eyes and thought, “I wish for a 
deer.” He pulled the string and fired, and, lo and behold! there it was. 
“Oh, this is a fine thing that I have!” he thought. He went ona little 
farther. ‘‘I wish for a bear,” he thought, and fired. Then he opened 
his eyes, but the arrow never came back. 


(14) Wistkejék deceives the Buffalo.” 


Wisfkejak was travelling when he saw two buffalo, — an old bull 
and a young bull. The buffalo well knew Wisfkejak, and they were 
too much afraid of him to let him come near. As Wisfikejak was only 
armed with a butcher-knife, he resolved to capture them by strategy. 
He went off through the bushes, carved two figures of men out of 
poplar-wood, and set them up as though in mortal combat. Then 
Wisfikejak ran to the buffalo. 

“‘Hai! actim, my little brothers!”’ he cried, “here are two men 
fighting on your account! One of them says the old bull has the most 
evil-smelling membrum, the other declares that it is the young bull. 
Only let me smell of both of you and tell them. It may save their 
lives!”’ 

Of course, the buffalo were willing: so Wisikejaik crawled under the 
old bull and smelled of him. ‘Why, you scarcely smell at all!” he 
said, and went over to the young one. He crouched under him as 
though to investigate, but instead he stabbed him and thus got food. 


” 


2. WEMICUS. 


Once an old man was out hunting with his son-in-law. The young 
man was afraid of his father-in-law. Therefore that night, after 
1 Presumably the narrator has omitted to add that Wisikéjaik was enjoined not to 


shoot more than three times in one day, or not to shoot upwards. 
2 Told by Andrew Bear. 
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they had gone to bed, he changed the positions of their clothes, putting 
his own in the place of his father-in-law’s. 

After a while the old man got up to attend to the fire, and while 
doing so he threw what he thought were his son-in-law’s garments into 
the fire. In reality he burned his own. “Get up, son-in-law!’’ cried 
the old man, “it smells as if something was burning!’’ — “Oh, yes!”’ 
answered the youth, arising, “it is your clothes!”’ 

In the morning the old man told a story: “Once a youth and his 
father-in-law were travelling together. Through accident the elder 
burnt his clothes; but the young man, who had two pairs of moccasins, 
gave one pair to his father-in-law.’’ — ‘‘Oh, no! I won’t give you any,” 
retorted the youth, and he started home. 

The old man heated a stone and endeavored to roll it before him, 
that he might melt a path for himself; but he gave it up, and froze to 


death. 
3. MOpDjikIwis. 


Once upon a time the Indians were camping. They had ten lodges. 
There were ten of them; and the eldest brother, Mfdjikiwis, was 
sitting in the doorway. It was winter, and all the Indians had their 
sic e-bags on; and every day they went off and hunted in the direction 
which they faced as they sat. Mfidjikiwis always took the lead, and 
the others followed. Once when he came home to his camp, he saw 
smoke just as he crossed the last hill. When he approached the lodge, 
he saw a pile of wood neatly stacked by the door. He himself had 
always cooked the dinner; and when he saw it ready, he was very glad. 
“There is surely a girl here!’ he thought. ‘“‘There must be some one 
who has done this!” 

He had many brothers younger than himself. ‘“‘ Maybe some one is 
trying to marry them, or some girl wants me!”’ 

When he arrived at the lodge, he saw a girl’s pigeon-toed tracks, and 
he was delighted. ‘Its a girl!’’ he cried, and he rushed in to see her, 
but there was no one there. The fire was just started, the meat 
cooked and ready, and water had been drawn. Some one had just 
finished work when he came. There were even ten pairs of moccasins 
hangingup. ‘Now, at last, there is some one to sew for us! Surely 
one of us will get married!’’ he thought, and he also thought that he 
would be the fortunate one. He did not touch anything, but left 
everything as he had found it for his brothers to see. 

After a while the brother next to himin age came in. He looked up 
and saw all the moccasins, and he too was very glad. Then Mfdjiki- 
wis said, ‘I do not know which of us is going to be married. A girl 
has just left here, but I cannot tell who she is, and there are ten of us. 
One of us is loved by someone!”” They soon were joined by the third, 
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and then by the fourth brother, and the fire was out by that time. 
The youngest brother was the most handsome one of the family. “jf 
one of us should marry, MAdjikiwis, we shall have to hunt hard and 
not let our sister-in-law hunger or be in need,” he said. “TI shall be 
very glad if we have a sister-in-law. Don’t let her chop wood, she 
cannot attend to all of us. We just want her to cook and mend our 
clothes.” 

At night they were all crying, “Hé, hé, hé!’’ until dark came, be. 
cause they were so glad. “I cannot attend to all my brothers, and 
I do not need to do so any more !” cried Madjikiwis. 

The next day nine went off, and left the youngest brother on guard 
to see the girl. Mfdjikiwis came back first, and found that the tenth 


boy had not been taken. “Oh, well! leave our ninth brother next 
time,” he said. “Then we will try it once more with our eighth 
brother.” 


Three of them then kept house in succession, but the woman did not 
come. They then left the fifth one, and said, “If no one comes, make 
dinner for us yourself.” Soon after they had left, some one came along 
making a noise like a rattle (cicikwan), for she had bells on her leggings. 

“Oh, she shall not know me!”’ said the youth. “I shall be a bit of 
eagle-down,”’ and he flew up between the canvas and the poles of the 
lodge. Presently the girl entered. She had very long hair, and was 
very pretty. She took the axe and went out to cut wood, and soon 
brought in four armfuls. Then she made the fire, took down the 
kettles, and prepared dinner. When she had done so, she melted some 
snow, took another armful of wood, and started another fire. After 
she had finished, she called to the youth to come down from his hiding- 
place. ‘Maybe you think I don’t know you are up there,” she said. 
So he came down and took a seat with her by the fire. 

When Mfdjikiwis came home, he saw another big pile of wood. 
When he came near, he cried, “ Hé, hé, hé!”” to show that he was well 
pleased. ‘I could not attend to the needs of my brothers,” he shouted, 
“T could not cook for them, and I could not provide my relatives with 
moccasins!” He entered the door and bent down, for Mfdjikiwis had 
on a fisher-skin head-band with an eagle-quill thrust in behind. As he 
came in, he saw a pretty girl sitting there. When he sat down, hesaid, 
“ Hai, hai, hai! The girl is sitting like her mother.” He pulled off his 
shoes and threw them to his youngest brother, and received a fine pair of 
moccasins from his sister-in-law. He was delighted, and cried, “ Hai, 
hai, hai!’’ Soon all the other brothers came back, all nine of them, 
and each received new moccasins. 

Madjikiwis said, “I have already advised you. Do not let our 
sister-in-law chop wood or do any hard work. Hunt well, and do not 
let her be hungry.” Morning came, and Mfdjikiwis was already half 
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in love with his sister-in-law. He started out, pretending that he was 
going to hunt, but he only went over a hill and stopped there. Then 
he wrapped his blanket around himself. It was winter, and he took 
some mud from under the snow and rubbed it over his forehead and 
on his hat-band. He had his ball-headed club with him, which had 
two eyes that winked constantly. Soon he saw his sister-in-law, who 
came out to chop wood. He went to speak to her, but the girl had 
disappeared. Soon she came back. There was one pile of wood here, 
and one there. Mddjikiwis stopped at the one to the west. He had 
his bow, his arrows, and his club with him. He held his club on the 
left arm, and his bow and arrow on the right arm, folded his arms across 
his breast, and was smiling at her when she came up. ‘“‘O my brother- 
in-law! I don’t want to do that,” she cried. 

Then Mfdjikiwis was angry because she scorned him. He took an 
arrow and shot her in the leg, and fled off to hunt. That night he 
returned late, last of all. As he came close to the lodge, he called out, 
“ Yoha, yoh@! what is wrong with you? You have done some kind of 
mischief. Why is there no wood for our sister-in-law?’’ He went in. 
“What is wrong with our sister-in-law, that she is not home?”’ he 
demanded. His brother then said, ‘“‘Why are you so late? You used 
to be the first one here.” 

Madjikiwis would not speak in reply. The married brother came 
in last. The young brother was tired of waiting, and asked each, 
“You did not see your sister-in-law, did you?”’ The others replied, 
“Mfdjikiwis came very late. He never did so before.” 

“T shall track my wife,’”’ said the husband. So he set off in pursuit 
of her. He tracked her, and found that she had brought one load of 
wood. Her second trail ended at a little lodge of willows that she 
had made, and where she was. She cried to him, “‘Do not come here! 
Your brother Mfidjikiwis has shot me. I told him I did not want to 
receive him, and then he shot me down. Do not come here! You 
will see me on the fourth night. If you want to give me food, put it 
outside the door and go away, and I shall get it.” 

Her husband went home, as she commanded. After that the youth 
would bring her food, after hunting, every night. “It is well. Even 
though our brother shot my wife, I shall forgive him, if I can only see 
her after four nights,” he said. The third night he could hardly stay 
away, he wanted to see her so badly. The fourth day at dawn he 
went to the lodge; and as he drew near, she cried, ‘Do not come!”’ but 
he went in, anyway, and saw her there. ‘I told you not to come, but 
you could not restrain yourself. When your brothers could not attend 
to themselves, I wished to help them,” she cried. So he went home 
satisfied, since he had seen her. They breakfasted, and he started out 
again with food for her. She had gone out, for he found her tracks, 
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little steps, dabbled with blood. Then he went back home, and said 
to his brothers, “‘ My brothers, I am going to go after my wife.” 

He dressed, and followed her footprints. Sometimes he ran, and at 
sunset he wanted to camp. So he killed a rabbit; and as he came out 
of the brush, he saw a lodge. ‘‘Hé, my grandchild!” called a Voice, 
“you are thinking of following your wife. She passed here at dawn. 
Come in and sit down! Here is where she sat before you.”” He en. 
tered, and found an old woman, who told him to sit in the same place 
where his wife had sat. He gave her the rabbit he had shot, as he was 
really hungry. “Oh, my grandchild must be very hungry!” she cried, 
‘so I shall cook for him,” said the old crone. Her kettle was no larger 
than a thimble. She put in one morsel of meat and one little berry, 
The youth thought that was a very small allowance, when he was 
really hungry. 

“O my grandchild!”’ the old woman said aloud in answer to his 
thoughts, “no one has ever eaten all my kettle holds. You are wrong 
if you think you won’t get enough of this.”’ 

But he still thought so, and did not believe her. After the food was 
cooked, she said, ‘Eat, mosis/”” and gave him a spoon. He took out 
the piece of meat and the berry; but when he had eaten it, the kettle 
was still full. He did this many times over. When he had finished, 
he had not eaten it all, yet he had enough. Then the grandmother 
told him that he had married one of ten sisters. 

“They are not real people,’’ she said, ‘‘they are from way up in the 
skies. They have ten brothers. There are three more of your grand- 
mothers on the road where you are going. Each will tell you to go 
back, as I advised you; but if you insist, I will give you two bones to 
help you climb over the mountains.” 

Now, this old woman was really a moose, and not a human grand- 
mother at all. “If you get into difficulties, you must cry, ‘Where is 
my grandmother?’ and use these two front shin-bones of the moose that 
I gave you.”” He slept there, and in the morning she gave him break- 
fast from the same kettle. When he was through, she said, “ Do not 
walk fast. Even if you rest on the way, you will reach your next 
grandmother in the evening. If you walk as fast as you can, you will 
get there at night.” 

He followed the trail as fast as he could, for he did not believe his 
grandmother. In the evening he killed a rabbit; and when he came 
out of the brush, there stood another lonely lodge, as before. 

“O my grandchild! there is room in here for you to come in,” cried 
a voice. “Your wife passed here early yesterday morning.” Yet he 
had travelled two days. “She came in here!” 

The old woman cooked for him in the same way as his other grand- 
mother had done. Again he did not believe in her kettle, for he had 
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already forgotten about his first grandmother. This grandmother 
was older than the first one whom he had left, and who was the young- 
est of the four grandmothers he was to meet. They were all sisters. 
“Why did you not believe my sister when she told you to go slowly? 
When you go fast, you make the trail longer. Hau, nosis/ it is a 
difficult country, where you are going,” she cried. She gave him a 
squirrel-skin, saying, ‘‘ Use this, nosis, whenever you are in difficulties. 
‘Where is my grandmother?’ ‘you shall say. This is what makes 
everything easy. You will cry, and you will throw it away. You 
will not leave me till the morning.” 

So very early next day he started off. He went very slowly; and in 
a few minutes it was night, and he killed another rabbit. When he 
came out of the brush, he saw another lodge, a little nearer than the 
others, and less ragged. The old woman said to him, ‘Your wife 
passed here the same morning that she left up there;”’ and this grand- 
mother made supper for him, as the others had done. This time the 
food was corn. ‘“‘ Nosis, your last grandmother, who is my sister, will 
give you good advice. Your wife has had a child already. Go very 
slowly, and you will reach there at night; it is not far from here. It 
is a very difficult country where you are going. Maybe you will not 
be able to get there.” She gave him a stuffed frog and some glue. 
“Wherever the mountains are too steep for you to climb, cry, ‘Where 
is my grandmother?’ put glue on your hands, and climb, and you will 
stick to the rocks. When you reach your next grandmother, she will 
advise you well. Your child is a little boy.” 

In the morning he had breakfast, and continued on the trail. He 
went on slowly, and it was soon night, and he killed another rabbit. 
When he reached the next lodge, nearer than all the rest, his grand- 
mother said, “They have been saying you would be here after your 
wife, she passed here four days ago at dawn.” 

The youth entered the tent, and found that this grandmother was a 
fine young girl in appearance. She said, “To-morrow at noon your 
wife is going to be married, and the young ‘men will all sit in a circle 
and pass your child around. The man upon whom he urinates will 
be known as his father, and she will marry him.”” The old woman took 
off her belt, rolled it up nicely, and gave it to him. “This is the last 
one that you will use,” she said. ‘When you are in trouble, cry out, 
‘Where is my grandmother?’ and throw the belt out, and it will stick 
up there,so you can climb up to the top. Before noon you will reach 
a perpendicular precipice like a wall. Your wife is not of our people. 
She is one of the Thunderers.” 

That night the youth camped there. In the morning he had food. 
“If you manage to climb the mountain somehow,” his grandmother 
said to him before he started, “ you will cross the hill and see a steep 
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slope, and there you will find a nest. There is one egg init. That is 
a Thunderer’s nest. As you come down, you will strike the last 
difficult place. There is a large log across a river. The river is very 
deep, and the log revolves constantly. There you will find a big camp, 
headed by your father-in-law, who owns everything there. There js 
one old woman just on this side. She is one of us sisters, she is the 
second oldest of us. You will see bones strewn about when you get 
there. Many young men go there when they are looking for their 
wives, and their bones you will see lying about. The Thunderer 
destroys everything. Some have been cut in halves when they tried 
to get over the cut-knife mountain.” 

When the youth came to the mountain, he took first the two bones, 
and cried, ‘‘O grandmother! where are you?’’ and as he cried, she 
called from far off, “‘Hé, nosis, do not get into trouble!’’ He drove 
the bones into the mountain and climbed up hand over hand, driving 
them inas heclimbed. The bones pierced the rock. When he looked 
back, he saw that he was far up. He continued until the bones began 
to grow short, and at last he had to stop. Then he took out the 
squirrel-hide, called upon his grandmother for help, and threw the skin 
ahead. He went up in the air, following it. All at once he stopped, 
and his nails wore out on the rock as he slipped back. Then he took 
the glue out of its bundle. He cried for his grandmother, and heard 
her answer. She had told him that he would find a hollow at one place, 
and there he rested on a ledge when his glue gave out. Then he called 
for his next grandmother, heard her answer, and cast out his belt, 
unrolling it. Then he climbed up the sharp summit. He felt of the 
edge, which was very sharp indeed. Then he became a piece of eagle- 
down. ‘The eagle-down loved me once. I shall be it, and blow over 
the ledge,” he cried. 

When he got across, he saw the Thunderer’s nest and the two 
Thunderers and their egg. He found a trail from there on, until he 
came to the rolling log that lay across the deep river. Then he became 
down again, and blew across; and though many others had been 
drowned there, he crossed alive. He went on, and at last saw a small, 
low lodge with a little stone beside it. His last grandmother had told 
him to enter, as this was the abode of one of her sisters. So he went in. 

“Ha, ha, ha, nosis/’’ she cried, “they said a long time ago that you 
were following your wife. She is to be married right now.’’ — “Yes,” 
he said. The marriage was tobeinalodge. He went there, peeped in, 
and a man saw him, who said, “Are you coming in? Our chief says 
he will pass the child about, and he on whose breast it urinates shall 
marry its mother.” So he went in. The girl saw him, and told her 
mother. ‘Oh, that is the one I married.” 

When he arrived there, Mfdjikiwis (not the youth’s brother, but 
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another one, a Thunderer) was there too. They took the child, and 

one man passed it. Md€djikiwis, the Thunderer, held some water in 
his mouth. He seized the child, crying, “Come here, nosis/" and spat 
the water over himself; but, when he tried to claim the child, all the 
others laughed, as they had seen his trick. When the child’s real 
father took it up, it urinated on him. Then all went out. The chief 
said, “Do not let my son-in-law walk about, because he is really tired. 
He shall not walk for ten days.” 

His father-in-law would go off all day. Hanging in the lodge the 
youth saw his brother’s arrow, with which his wife had been shot. 
The father-in-law would burn sweet-grass for the arrow at the rare in- 
tervals when he came back, for he would be off for days at a time. 
On the fifth night the youth felt rested, and could walk a little. 
Then he asked his wife, “‘Why does your father smoke that arrow?’”’ 
and she answered, “Oh, we never see those things up here. It is 
from below, and he thinks highly of it; therefore he does so.”’ 

On the sixth night he was able to walk around in the brush; and he 
came to a spring, where he found, on the surface of the water, a rusty 
stain with which he painted his face. He returned, and, as he was 
entering, his father-in-law cried, “Oh, that is why I want a son-in-law 
that is a human being! Where did he kill that bear? He is covered 
with blood. Go and dress it,’’ he ordered. The youth was frightened, 
as he had not seen any bear at all. ‘You people that live below,” 
his wife said, ‘‘call them Mici Pisit [Giant Panthers]. Show your 
brothers-in-law where it is.’ The youth took his brother-in-law to 
the spring. ‘Here is where I found the Panther,” he said. 

The ten Thunderers came up and struck the spring, and killed some- 
thing there. After that the youth looked for springs all the time, and 
it came to pass that he found a number. One day he asked his wife, 
“Why does your father go away for whole days at a time?”’ and his 
wife said, ‘‘There is a large lake up here, and he hunts for fish there. 
He kills one every day, seldom two. He is the only one that can kill 
them.” 

The next morning the youth went to the lake, and found his father- 
in-law sitting by the shore fishing. The old man had a peculiar spear, 
which was forked at the end. The youth took it, and put barbs on it, 
so that the old man was able to catch a number of fish quickly. Then 
they went home. When they arrived, his father-in-law said, “My 
son-in-law has taken many of them. I myself can only kill one, and 
sometimes two.” 

So he told all the people to go and get fish and eat them freely. 
On the following day, the young man, according to his mother-in-law’s 
wish, took his wife to fish. They took many fish, and carried them 
home. The father-in-law knew, before they returned, that they had 
caught many. 
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The old man had had a dream. When he saw how the youth pre. 
pared the spear which his daughter had given him, he said, referring 
to his dream, “My dream was wrong. I thought the youngest of the 
ten liked me the best. I made the spear in the way I saw it, not as this 
one has shown me. It is due to my dream that it is wrong. Your 
nine brothers are having a hard time. Now, my sons, your sisters 
are going away soon to be married.” 

For nine nights the youth saw a dim light at a distance. The 
father-in-law said to him, “Do not go there, for a powerful being lives 
there.”’ The tenth night, however, the youth disobeyed this injunction, 
When he reached there, he saw a tall tree, and a huge porcupine that 
was burrowing at the foot of the tree. The porcupine struck the tree, 
and tried to kill it by shooting its quills into it. After the porcupine 
had shot off all its quills, the youth knocked it on the head, took two 
long quills from the tree, and carried them home. Even before he 
got there, his father-in-law knew what had happened. They were 
delighted, for they said that the porcupine would kill the Thunderers 
when they tried to attack it. The father-in-law went out, and called 
to his sons to go and dress the porcupine that the youth had killed. 
The latter gave the two quills to his wife, though his father-in-law 
wanted them. The father-in-law said, ‘My children, this porcupine 
killed all our friends when they went to war against it. My 
sons-in-law below are miserable and lonely.” 

The eldest of the daughters, who was called Mfdjikiskwe’wic, was 
delighted at the news. ‘‘ You will marry the oldest one, Mfidjikiwis,” 
she was told. They were all to be married in order, the eldest girl to 
the eldest brother, the youngest to the youngest one. The old man 
said, ‘‘ Madjikiskwe’wic shall take her brother-in-law with her when 
she goes down to the earth.” The young women went down. Sh- 
swsh! went Mfdjikiskwe’wic (the girl) with her dress. They reached 
the steep place, and the married women said to her husband that they 
would fly around. “If you do not catch me when I fly past, you will 
be killed here.’”” The women went off a little ways, and a heavy thun- 
derstorm arose, big black clouds and lightning, yet he saw Mfdjikisk- 
we'wic in it. She was green, and so was the sun; and as they passed, 
she shouted once, then again a little nearer, and again close by. Then 
he jumped off and caught her by the back. He closed his eyes as he 
did so, and did not open them until the Thunderer wife said, ‘‘ Now 
let go!” Then he found himself at home. He left the girls behind, 
and went to the lodge and opened the door a little. 

As soon as he was inside, he said, “‘My brothers, Iam here!’’ They 
were lying in the ashes around the fire. ‘‘The Canada Jays always 
make me angry when they say that,” they retorted, and they threw a 
handful of ashes towards the door. “My brothers, I am coming!” 
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he said again. ‘‘Ah! that is what the Crows say to make us angry,” 
retorted the rest, and they threw ashes towards the door. ‘My 
brothers, I am coming!’’ he declared. “Ah! that is what the Chicka- 
dees say to make us angry,” cried they, and threw ashes once more. 
Then for the fourth time he cried, ‘‘My brothers, get up!”” Then 
Madjikiwis cried, ‘Look up! See who it is! They never say that 
four times!” 

They looked up, and their eyes were swollen from weeping on account 
of their brother. They were covered with ashes. When they opened 
their eyes, they saw their fifth brother restored. ‘Arise, wash your 
faces, and fixcamp!’’said he. ‘I have brought sisters-in-law with me.” 

Mfdjikiwis was glad to hear this, and he and the others began to 
decorate themselves. They took white earth from crawfish-holes, 
and painted their faces with it. MA€djikiwis seized his winking war- 
club, and they made the lodge larger by spreading the poles. Then 
the fifth brother called the sisters-in-law, and they all came in. The 
fifth son told Mfidjikiskwe’wic that the youngest of the sisters should 
come in first, she herself last, although it would have been proper for 
the eldest brother to receive his wife first. ‘Do not come in till I call 
you, saying, ‘Now, come! my brothers are tired waiting.’”” Mfd- 
jikiskwe’wic promised to obey. 

Mfdjikiwis sat with his head in his hands, and peeped at each girl. 
He saw them sit by his brothers, until every one but he was furnished 
with a wife. Then there was a pause. MAdijikiwis began to weep, 
and he sniffed audibly. At last the fifth brother had pity on him, and 
called the girl in. She came in with a swishing sound of rustling 
clothing. Then Mfdjikiwis was very glad. 

“What shall we feed them on?” said one. ‘‘Let me see!” said 
Mfadjikiwis, and he took his winking club and went out, and clubbed 
a bear right there. ‘‘O wife! we shall have a meal of bear-meat!’’ 
he cried. Mfdjikiskwe’wic replied, ‘‘Oh, you are hunting my younger 
brother!’’ — ‘Oh, I did not mean to kill my brother-in-law,” retorted 
the other. 

And they are married to-day, and live where the sun does not shine. 


4.A MITEWIWIN TALE. 


Only the old people belonged to the Mitéwiwin, and they could not 
obtain it right by dreams. Long ago people did not haveit. It came 
from the east. The Cree once lived across a river from the Saulteaux. 
The Saulteaux were going to have a Mitéwiwin ceremony, and the 
Cree who did not know the ceremony crossed to witness it. There 
was a doorkeeper of the lodge. He saw them peeping in, and told the 
old man who was leader. The old man was glad, and said, “‘We 
will eat them, let us ask them in!” They did so, and the Cree boys 
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innocently went in. One boy, who wore a white shell about his neck, 
was their leader. When one Mitéwiwin dance began, a Saulteaux 
shot one of the boys, and he fell down dead, full of blood. Their leader 
was frightened. Then the dancers shot him, and brought him back 
to life with a shell, singing, ‘‘Ho-ho-ho-ho!”’ 

The Cree boys never had seen this before, and wondered what would 
happen next. Soon they were asked to perform; so they made big 
snakes come, and all the performers fled except the servant (Skaupé- 
wis), who could not flee. Then the old people came back, sang a 
Miteo song, and the Cree boys did the same. They shot the old man, 
and he fell. At first they refused to take out their shell arrows; but 
the Saulteaux made them presents, and the youths did so. They had 
various kinds of bags, but the Cree boys had otter-skins. The Cree 
feared that their boys would be killed; but they came home, and on the 
way they found two sticks and a drum by the river. First they went 
to their fathers’ lodges, beckoned, and said, “Cook something!” 
Each father made a feast, and the boys taught their fathers what they 
had seen. The boys asked one another what the old man on the other 
side meant when he spoke of eating them. ‘I suppose he meant to 
kill us! Let us kill him before sunrise!”’ they said. So the boys 
tried to kill four leaders of the Saulteaux, and succeeded. 

Sick persons, women and children, join the Mitéwiwin to be cured. 


5. DWARFS. 


A Cree once had an experience with the Memegwéciwfig, or dwarfs. 
His nets were constantly robbed of fish, and he thought that it must 
be done by the dwarfs. One day he and his companions caught them 
in a fog. They had a little canoe and paddles, and were stealing fish. 
They talked through their noses; but the Cree could understand them, 
and asked them not to take any more fish. The Indians gave them 
some meat and let them go. The Memegwéciwfg pointed their canoe 
right at a cut bank on the river, and paddled into it. Presently they 
threw back the meat, and were heard to laugh; but they never stole 
any more fish. 


6. LOUD-VOICE’S MEDICINE. 


The old chief of Loud-Voice’s band used to go naked into the hills 
and bring medicines to the people. He obtained his medicine from a 
spring. Loud-Voice once took his son to the spring, which is located 
between the hills. He told his son to go with him, but the young man 
was afraid. Then Loud-Voice sang. The Horned-Snake sent up 
bubbles, and Loud-Voice went in and got its scales for medicine. 

Once, when the Indians were camped about ten or twelve miles from 
Round Lake, in January, Loud-Voice said, ‘‘ Let us go back to-morrow 
to Round Lake! I want to see my grandfather for the last time.” 
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The band went back. — Ice covered the lake, but on the following 
morning they heard a thunder-like noise. The ice broke and moved 
in the bay. Then great brass horns appeared above the surface, and 
Loud-Voice waded in up to his neck. The Horned-Snake told him 
then that he was near enough. He seized its horns and scraped off 
some scales in presence of all the people. That was the last time 
that Loud-Voice ever called on his guardian. 


. LOUD-VOICE’S VISIT TO THE OTHER WORLD. 
7 


Once an old man named Loud-Voice died, but came back to life. 
He found a wide trail which led to a fine place where everything was 
pleasant. Loud-Voice had a wife and several children; and he told 
them that he always met his brother-in-law whenever he went there, 
and that his brother-in-law coaxed him to stay. Once, after a quarrel 
with his wife, the old man took out his fire-bag and steel and went 
out. He said, ‘‘ Perhaps you will miss something before long.” 

His wife told her sons what had happened; and they looked for their 
father, but could not find him, though they heard his drum. His sons 
called for him by means of the sound of the water-drum and by songs, 
while they prepared a feast for him. Their fourth song reached the 
old man, who was with his brother-in-law. The ghosts tried to keep 
him with them; but he covered his head with a robe, became a snake, 
and went back to his camp. The dead brother-in-law saw how old 
Loud-Voice had escaped through a holein the earth. He too became a 
snake; but Loud-Voice saw him, and when he came to a log, he turned 
into a fly. The brother-in-law passed him, came back to the tree, 
and again passed the place, weeping, where Loud-Voice was in hiding. 

The boys were singing their songs, and Loud-Voice’s wife was dan- 
cing, when he returned in the shape of an owl. Nearer and nearer he 
came, and alighted on a lodge-pole. He could not come down, and he 
cried, “Put grease into the fire, and I will come.’”’ They did so, and 
he cried, ‘‘O my brother-in-law that kept me!’’ and became a man 
once more. He smoked, and then asked for water. 

“The ghosts made me eat too much,” he declared; and he vomited 
berries, though it was winter. 

The Plains Cree do not believe that there is a river to cross in order 
to get to the land of the souls. The old people say that there are two 
kinds of souls. One leaves the body and goes to heaven, the other 
stays near the body after death. This is also the belief of the Me- 
nomini. 

8. A WAR STORY. 


A few real akitcitau went out to fight till death, and one of them 
was killed whose wife was very handsome; for, as a brave man, he had 
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) 
the right to choose among the girls. A good-looking young man went 
to the widow, although she was older than he. The woman said her 
husband had been handsome and strong, and that she did not care to 
marry again. Therefore the chief's son was ashamed, and went of 
secretly to the Rocky Mountains without telling any one. Whenhe 
reached there, he found a well-beaten trail just made. He saw a 
Blackfoot girl coming on horseback, and sat down to wait for her. 
When she came near and saw him, she liked him at once. Therefore 
she did not flee. The man took the horse by the bridle, pulled her 
from the saddle, and sat down beside her. Just as he sat down, a 
youth came riding up to them unawares. The Cree shot the young 
man as he rode up, took his horse, jumped on, took the girl along, and 
rode home. 

About sundown he saw a big band coming. They were Blackfeet 
with stolen horses on the warpath. The two hid in a bush. The 
war-party pitched their tents and went to sleep. That night he made 
signs to the girl to wait for him, took his knife, and walked toward the 
camp. There were six in the war-party. He cut the throats of all 
six before they awoke, took their horses, put on the saddles, tied on the 
rifles, cut off the six heads, and went off. On his way home, towards 
night, he met twelve more Blackfeet with forty stolen horses. He 
attacked them also while they were asleep. Those who awoke he 
killed with their own clubs. He took their horses, and fled with their 
guns and heads. 

On his way home he camped several times, came to a high hill, and 
saw two men on horses looking about. Then he hid all the horses ina 
hollow, and went towards the two strangers. When near by, he recog- 
nized them, for they were two Crees from home. ‘Your father is so 
lonely, you would not know him. He thinks you are dead.” He 
asked them to tell his father that he was coming home with a wife. 
They started, and he went back for his horses and his wife, and all his 
father’s men and women rode out to meet him. His father gave him 
half of his land and half of his possessions, and the youth became a 
chief, — the greatest of all the chiefs on the plains. 


9. KICON.! 


Once an old couple lived way off in the bush near a lake. They had 
one horse. The old man killed many fish; but once for four days he 
did not catch any. Then he caught a sucker in his net. The fish 
spoke to him as he was about to kill it. ‘Hold on! do not kill me! 
Cut my head and tail off; split the head and give it to your wife to eat, 
the other half give to your mare; the tail split in two, and feed it to 
your dog, plant the other half in the garden.” The next day the old 


1 Petit-Jean, a European tale (see p. 330, note 1). 
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man went to his nets. They were overloaded with fish. Hurrying 
home, he saw that his wife had given birth to two boys, each bearing 
agolden star on the forehead. They were alikeineveryway. He ran 
to the stable, and found that his mare had two spotted colts of the 
same color; then he ran to his dogs and found two little spotted pups. 
He hurried over to the garden and found two swords growing on a bush. 
He was delighted, and gave a horse, a dog, and a sword to each boy. 

The boys staid at home till they were grown up. All at once one of 
the boys asked where all the people were, and said to his brother, as 
he hung his sword over the door, “I am going to search for people. 
If a spot appears on my knife while I am gone, there will be something 
wrong with me.” 

He travelled until he saw some old stumps, passed them, and soon 
saw some fresh ones. He travelled till he found a city. At one end of 
the town he saw a shanty. He rode up to it and found an old woman. 
He asked her why the town was draped in black. The old woman 
replied that the king’s last daughter was to be fed that day to the snake 
with seven heads. So the youth waited with Nokum, his grandmother. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon he saw a band, led by a woman, 
going west from the town; then he rode through the bushes, and watched 
till they went back, leaving the girl. He rode to the place where the 
girl was, and spoke to her. The girl said, “Pretty young man, go 
back, this is the last of my days!”’ 

The youth told her to mount behind him; then he took his sword and 
spoke to his horse and dog, saying, ‘Every time I strike, you bite.” 

He waited there until night, when he saw Seven-Heads come. 
“Ah!” said the monster, “I shall have two meals instead of one!’’ — 
“You will have to work for them!” replied the youth; and he rode up 
and struck at the beast, while his mare and dog each bit off a head. 
He struck again, and again, until he struck off the seventh head. 
Then the girl jumped off and kissed him. ‘I will marry you!’’ she 
cried, ‘but shall have to tell the story of this adventure to the king.” 

The youth said to the girl, “I will take the seven tongues,”’ and he 
wrapped them in her handkerchief. He ordered her to go home, and 
told her where he staid. 

When she came home, the king’s porter, black from head to foot 
from working in the coals, saw the girl, and asked her why she re- 
turned. She told him that some one had destroyed the brute that was 
to eat her. The porter said he would kill her if she did not tell the 
king that he had killed it. The girl was frightened, and consented. 
Then the porter caught her up and threw her in the coal-barrow, and 
made her nose bleed. He put blood on the shovel and the picks, on 
his hands and feet, and then took the girl home. The king came out, 
and saw the porter with the girl in his wheel-barrow. She jumped out, 
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and the king took his daughter. When he heard the porter’s story, 
he got three or four men and had a bath made, in which they washed 
him clean, and dressed him like a king, ready to be married. 

Meanwhile the girl called a meeting of all the young men in town, 
who were to tell the stories of their lives. All came that night, and 
they even sent for the youth who lived in the shanty outside of the 
town. He was the last to talk. The others each began in turn. The 
porter told how he killed the seven-headed monster with his shovels, 
The young man came next. He went before the king, and told how he 
had come to town, and what he had seen. Now, the porter was fright. 
ened, and wanted to go out and urinate; but the king made him stay, 
The porter begged, and said he was suffering; but he was compelled to 
stay. The hero told how he killed Seven-Heads, and showed the seven 
tongues in the princess’s handkerchief. Then the porter was taken 
out and burned alive; but the youth married the girl, and they had 
a big ball. 

All at once the groom saw a little light, and asked the bride what it 
was. She said to him, ‘“ You must never go there. A bad old woman 
lives there, and whoever goes never returns.”” But her husband was 
anxious, and waited till his wife slept. He then clothed himself and 
went to the stable, saddled his horse, took his dog with him, and went 
off toward the light. He journeyed to the door of the house whence 
it came, and an old woman came out. She told him she was afraid of 
his dog, but he said that it would not hurt her. She, however, con- 
tinued to say that she was afraid, and at last she persuaded the young 
man to tie his dog with a hair from her head. He reached for her hair, 
and then and there he became a tombstone along withhis dogand horse. 

At that time his brother saw rust on the knife, and told his father 
that his brother was in some trouble. He mounted his horse and went 
to look for his brother; and soon he found the old grandmother's 
house, and entered. The old woman gave him food, but he asked for 
his brother. The old Nokum told him all about him. She said she 
had told him not to go, but that he had gone nevertheless. She added 
that his brother had married the king’s daughter. The other brother 
rode on till he arrived at the castle, when his sister-in-law came out, 
ran up to him, kissed him, and asked him where he had been. They 
were walking on the veranda, when the boy asked her about the light. 
His sister-in-law said, “I told you before, you must not go there.”’ 

Then he knew his brother must be there. He went to bed with his 
sister-in-law, but ran away when she went tosleep. He arose quickly, 
went to the stable, mounted his horse, and rode up to the light. The 
same happened to him as to his brother. The old woman told him to 
tie his dog, as she was afraid of it. He guessed that his brother must 
be there; so he demanded his brother of the old woman, threatening to 
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kill her. The old woman brought a little bottle out of the cellar, and 
told the youth to put some on the stones and they would turn back to 
life. He killed the old woman, threw her into the cellar, dropped some 
liquid on the stones, and revived many people with the contents of the 
bottle. He also revived his brother, and they went back to the king’s 


castle. 
It was morning, and they walked to the door. The brother-in-law 


asked his sister-in-law which was which, but she could not tell. She 
took both in, and had a great dinner, to which she invited the whole 
town. Then the king asked for the father and mother of the lads. 
He gave them garments and horses to go back for a visit. They 
started for home; and when they got there, their parents were in tears, 
thinking them dead. They even found their parents in bed. They 
took them back to the city, and left their old home and staid in the 
king’s castle. 
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OJIBWA TALES FROM THE NORTH SHORE OF LAKE 
SUPERIOR. 


BY WILLIAM JONES.! 


1. SKUNK AND Lynx.? — Skunk was wife to a Lynx who wished to 
eather. She knew of his desire, and, after wrapping wood in a blanket, 
to represent herself asleep, she hid. He discovered her trick. He then 
tried to make her betray her place of hiding by doing things to make 
her laugh. Failing in this, he began to slice his hams and belly; then 
he fell into the fire. After he had been rescued by his wife, he was 
deserted by her. 

2. PAINTED-TURTLE AND BEar.—A Painted-Turtle, on falling 
from a log while asleep, went ashore, where she came upon a dropping 
of some blueberries. ‘This she later fed as food to a Bear who had come 
to visit her. Pleased with the berries, he asked where she got them, 
and was told “‘upon the slopes of yonder hill.” On his arrival there, he 
learned what he had eaten, whereupon he chased after her, and, over- 
taking her, slew her. She came back to life, however, and later 
killed the Bear while in the water. She broke his back, thus creating 
the hump on the backs of bears. 

3. SNAPPING-TURTLE’S WAR-ParTy. — Wishing to go to war, Snap- 
ping-Turtle called for followers. He refused the Moose and Bear, but 
accepted the Painted-Turtles. On the way to the foe, a chief of the 
Painted-Turtles dreamed of an evil fate. He made known the dream, 
giving it forth in song; and for that he was killed. The dream came 
true, however, and the war-party was destroyed. Snapping-Turtle 
was made captive, but had his captors fling him into the water, 
where he escaped. Otter was sent to retake him, but was caught and 
held by Snapping-Turtle till the roar of the Thunderers; then he was 
released to return whence he came. 

1 The following tales were found among a large mass of text material collected by the 
late William Jones when working under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution. The 
texts are being published by the American Ethnological Society in Volume IX of the 
Publications of the Society. The provenience and authorship of these tales are not 
altogether certain. So far as can be made out, Nos. 1-28 inclusive and No. 40 are from 
Bois Fort, the narrator or narrators being Wasagundckank or another man, or both; 
No. 24a is by Mrs. Syrette of Fort William, Ontario; Nos. 15a, 19a, 20, 40a, 31-35, 37- 
39, 41-57, are by Penassie of Fort William, Ontario; No. 33a is by G. Kabaoosa, No. 
58 by William Kabaoosa, No. 59 by Jacob Thompson,—all of Garden River, Ontario; 
Nos. 60, I-III, are by Alex. Pettier, Manitoulin Island; Nos. 60, IV-VI, by G. Kabaoosa 
of Garden River. Neither the provenience nor the authorship of Nos. 30 and 36 is 
known. Comparative notes on the tales are reserved until the publication of Dr. Jones's 
Ojibwa Texts.—TRUMAN MICHELSON, October, 1916. 

2 See No. 41, p. 385. 
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4. SNAPPING-T URTLE’s WAR-PartTy. —Snapping-Turtle, in com- 
mand of all the other Turtles, warred against the Caddice-Fly, but 
suffered defeat. He was made captive, but was later given freedom to 
go about with the son of the chief. By and by the two set off on a 
journey. They travelled afar, across the sea. There they beheld the 
great conjuring-lodge of the manitous, and the home of the Thunder- 
Birds. On their way back Snapping-Turtle broke faith and deserted 
his comrade; but the son reached home, bringing one of the Thunder- 
Birds. 

5. SNAPPING-TURTLE KILLS Moose. —Snapping-Turtle was one 
of ten sons-in-law. By them he was held in contempt because 
of his inability to provide his share of the food. Driven by taunts, 
he determined to kill a moose. He pursued one for a whole year, 
finally overtaking it in the water. There heslewit. After preparing 
the meat, he floated it home. Being still despised, he fought with his 
tormentors and slew them. 

6. THE RACCOON AND THE CRAWFISHES. —A chief of the Craw- 
fishes got up a war-party to go across the sea to fight Raccoon, their 
hated enemy. They found him lying on the beach. Believing him 
to be dead, they throngéd about and all over him, and pinched him, 
to make sure he was not alive. As he was only feigning death, how- 
ever, up he sprang. After slaying and eating many, he hastened 
after his companions, who also joined in the slaughter and feest.. 
When the chief got back home with a few, he was put to death. 

7. Minx. — A certain Mink was a useless son-in-law in the matter 
of obtaining food. He was compelled to go out to hunt, but he could 
not kill a single thing. At last he succeeded in killing a ruffed grouse, 
but the sight of it only angered his wife all the more. Then he went 
away for good. As he went along, he met with another Mink, who 
joined him. In time they came to a town, where they were received, 
and told of the passing on the morrow of Nianabushu in company 
with some Geese. 

8. THE Fox. — A fox once killed a hare, one half of which he ate, 
and the other half he cached. This other half was found by a Crow, 
who, when about to eat of it, spied Fox coming along. Fox caused 
Crow to laugh; and when Crow laughed, down fell the piece of hare.! 

9. THE COUNCIL OF THE Docs. — The Dogs once met in assembly 
to smoke and elect a chief. Failing to agree upon a certain one, they 
fell to fighting, whereupon the meeting was broken up. This lack 
of restraint is yet the nature of dogs, and it accounts for their un- 
fortunate state. 

10. THE RUFFED GrousE. — A Ruffed Grouse angered the people 
because he refused to marry a woman selected for him. In order to 

1 Probably based on the well-known A2sopian fable.—F. B. 
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know what he should then do, he was made to fast. In the mean 
while the mystic power of some bear-claws and of a snake-skin was 
used against him; but he finally prevailed. His fast lasted eleven 
days, and these are marked on the feathers of his tail. 

11. LITTLE-IMAGE OVERCOMES THE Bears. — Little-Image was a 
manitou from the sky-country at the east. He came to earth that 
he might deliver the people from the monster bears that were devouring 
them. They were racing with each other, and lives were wagered on 
a race, with the Bears always winning. Little-Image came to the 
people at a place where they were fasting for the power of speed to 
outrun the Bears. This power he granted them, whereupon the 
number of Bears began to diminish. Thereupon they tried to flee; 
but the Little-Image slew the monsters, and the rest (the smaller 
ones) were made to fear the people. These are the bears of to-day. 

12. THE MoosE AND MAn. — A young Moose was disobedient and 
careless. He began to wander off alone, much against the wishes of 
his parents. Full of overwhelming pride in his own speed and power, 
he began to ridicule that of human beings. Finally he did violence 
to the visiting soul of a pipe belonging to a human being. That was 
his undoing, for on the morrow he came to learn how foolish it was to 
despise a human being. He wasyhumbled by a human being. 

13. SOARING-EAGLE AND OTTER. — Soaring-Eagle was reduced to 
hunger by Nanabushu. In his hunger he was invited to a feast by 
some one, but did not know where. One evening he caught a fleeting 
glimpse of the inviter speeding past the wigwams. Going in pursuit, 
he presently found himself in an assembly of the animal-folk, feasting 
on trout given by the Otter. From the Otter he learned how to obtain 
food. He was to tie a child by the foot with a cord, and then let it 
down through the ice into the water. He did as he was told, but took 
out one too many fishes. On this account he lost his child. Then he 
went back to the waterfall to ask the Otter how he might recover the 
child. Entering the place, he continued on to a town upon the floor 
of the sea. There he recovered his child that had been captured by 
the chief of the Fishes; but he was pursued by the chief, who followed 
him out upon the ice. There he slew the chief, the Great Sturgeon. 
Then he gave thanks to the Otter. He was then able to bring hunger 
upon Nanabushu. 

14. MorHer-Eartu. — Mother-Earth, known by the name of 
Ottawa-Woman, gave birth to all birds, animals, and fishes. Of 
these, the Ruffed Grouse, Hare, and Whitefish were the most filial. 

15. THE GIRLS WHO MARRIED THE STARS. — The Foolish Maidens 
met with various episodes: their dog was slain by the wolves; the 
elder sister was nearly killed by the gray porcupine; they went up 
into a fish-hawk’s nest and were taken down by the wolverene, by 
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whom the elder sister was again almost slain; they were visited by 
Nanabushu, who tried to marry the younger girl. A Mouse told her 
of Nanabushu’s purpose, whereupon she made ready to flee from him. 
In her flight, the Mouse was killed by Nanabushu, who then started in 
pursuit of her. The girls ascended into the sky-country, where they 
became wives, each toa star... . 

The Foolish Maidens came out upon a lake, where they met a 
Diver. They were permitted to get into his canoe. Then away 
went the three, travelling by water. On the journey the Diver’s 
pretentions drew upon himself the ridicule of the maidens. The 
arrival home of the Diver was received with much ado. A dance was 
given at the Loon’s. To it went the Diver, while the maidens were 
left in the care of his grandmother. On the following night the 
maidens first played a trick on him, and then forsook him to become 
wives to the Loon, whereupon the Diver slew the Loon... . 

The second part of the story is taken up with the struggle between 
the Diver and the Winter-Maker. The Diver wandered off alone to 
a swamp, in order to pass the winter there. By his shelter came the 
Cranes and Mallards on their way south. With him they left a young 
Crane and a young Mallard to be cared for till their return. Then 
came the Winter-Maker to destroy him, to freeze him, to close the 
ice over him when he went down into the water to get fish. Finally 
the Diver turned on the Winter-Maker, and in the end overcame him. 

15 a. THE GIRLS WHO MARRIED THE STARS. — The two Foolish Maid- 
ens lay awake under a starry sky, and wished for husbands from 
among the stars. When they woke in the morning, they found 
themselves with husbands and in the sky-country. They escaped 
from the place by the help of an old woman, who let them down in a 
basket through a hole. On account of their disregarding a command 
of the old woman’s, however, they got only as far as a fish-hawk’s nest. 
From there they went the rest of the way by the help of a Wolverene, 
whom they later deceived. Then they met with a Diver, who let 
them intohiscanoe. Being vain and pretentious, he tried to pass him- 
self off as He-of-the-Wampum-Beads, the Loon; but, much to the 
amusement of the maidens, he was always laying bare his many short- 
comings. They found him an object of contempt and ridicule at the 
place he called home, whereupon they forsook him and became the 
wives of the Loon. Becoming angered, he killed the Loon by putting a 
red-hot pebble down his mouth while he was asleep. The Diver fled 
out to sea. An attempt was made to capture him. The sea was 
sucked dry by some leeches; and while he was being sought, he cut 
the leeches with the flint knives which he had tied upon his feet; and _ 
when the water flowed back, the people were all drowned. 

16. THE ORIGIN OF THE SEASONS. — The animal-folk met in assem- 
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bly for a smoke, because the winter was continuing overlong. It 
was found that a certain being was detaining the birds of summer, 
thus holding back the spring. The Fisher was made leader of the 
party to go visit the one delaying the spring. In the party was the 
Otter, who went, despite the wishes of all. On his account they once 
had to make two visits to an old woman before they could obtain food, 
Farther on an old man supplied them with food. When about to 
arrive at their destination, they resorted toa stratagem. The Muskrat 
was to gnaw holes in the canoes, and the Beaver to gnaw the paddles 
almost in two; then the Caribou was to cross at the narrows of the 
lake. The Fox was to bark at him; and while the people were drawn 
off in pursuit of the Caribou, the Fisher was to make a rush to where 
the birds of summer were. The object of the strategy was attained. 
The Fisher set free the birds, but had to flee for his life, first up a tree, 
then off into the northern sky, where he may now be seen in the stars of 
the Great Dipper. On the return of the animal-folk, it was decreed 
that six should be the number of the winter moons, because six was the 
number of stripes on the chipmunk’s back. 

17. THE Rosin. — The malignant power of a song sung by a proud 
virgin brought about a thaw which destroyed the fishes of the Robin 
and his grandmother, Squaw-Duck. With power given him by his 
grandmother, the Robin miraculously caused the virgin to be with 
child. The birth of the child angered the parents and distressed the 
maiden. In a trial the Robin was found to be the father. When 
he explained how it came about, he found favor with the parents. 
Attempts to kill him were made by the suitors, but he prevailed over 
them all. 

18. THE BIRDS AND THE NorTH WIND. — The first-born sons of the 
bird-folk played ball with the North Wind and were beaten. The 
North Wind made goal at the west, and for that reason the wind 
from the east brings bad weather; the next goal was at the south, and 
on that account everything flees southward when the wind blows from 
the north. Only they that played on the side of the North Wind 
do not go away in winter. 

19. THE TEN BROTHERS AND THEIR HEAVENLY WIVEs. — Ten 
brothers lived at one place together, but hunted in different direc- 
tions. In their absence would come a maiden and put their dwelling in 
order. She finally became wife to the youngest; and this aroused the 
jealousy of the first-born, who tried to slay her. When wounded, 
she was discovered by her husband, whom she commanded to refrain 
from seeing her for ten days. Seeing that he could not control his 
desire to see her, she took on the form of a bird and flew westward. 
He followed after her. He was guided by the trees. He was fed by 
miraculous food by grandparents who warned him of dangers on the 
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way. He overcame the difficulties, and regained his wife. On the 
return home with her, he was accompanied by her nine sisters, each 
of whom became wife to each of the nine elder brothers. 

19a. There were eleven brothers. They left home once and went to 
hunt. They made camp at a certain place, and hunted from there. 
They would return of an evening, and each time find the lodge clean 
inside and everything put in order there. Food was cooked and the 
pallets spread. Some one must have come in their absence, they 
thought. They watched, each one trying to see who it could be that 
came and did these things. 

It was the youngest brother who found out. He came to the lodge 
one time when all were away, and found a girl at work inside. She 
was young and pretty. She became his wife, and did the work in 
the lodge. 

The oldest brother was MAatcigiwes. He was not at all pleased 
that the youngest brother should find the girl and marry her. He had 
designs, and bided his time to carry them out. He made as if he went 
away. At a certain place he stopped and watched for the girl. He 
saw her go to the wood and stop at a tree. She stopped there because 
she wanted a dry twig at the top. She waved her arms upward toward 
the twig, and down to the ground fell a good supply of nice dry wood. 
She started homeward with the wood on her back; but, on coming near, 
she was shot by M&atcigiwes. He had overtaken her and shot her in 
the side, under the arm. She fell as if dead. 

The younger brother came home, but did not find his wife. He 
asked about her, but no one knew. He went forth to seek her, and 
at last found her. Then he was sad, and wept. Strange to say, 
however, she came to life. Then he was happy once more. “I 
cannot be with you now for a while,”’ she said. ‘‘We must be absent 
from each other for ten days. I goin yonder direction, and you must 
not come there in all that time.’”’ Thus she spoke, and went away. 

The youth longed for his wife, and could not stand the wait. On 
the eighth day he found himself going in the direction she took when 
she went away. By and by he saw a huge bird rise and fly. He fol- 
lowed the course of its flight. On the way he came first to a place 
where an old woman lived. She tried to persuade him to turn back. 
He kept on, and came to a second old woman, and then after a time 
toa third. The old women urged him to stop and go back. Keeping 
on, he came to the dwelling of an old man. He too begged the youth 
not to continue on his way, but the youth would not listen. Seeing 
that his words were of no avail, the old man gave the young man four 
pieces of copper. Each piece was half the length of an arm, and had a 
hook at one end. The youth took the gift and went his way. 

By and by he came to a mountain. It was steep, with a sheer 
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bluff, and it went high up out of sight. At the base lay a heap of 
human bones. Skulls, arm-bones, leg-bones, bones of all kinds, lay 
scattered about. The place was white with them. He wondered how 
he should get up the mountain. He thought of the copper hooks, 
He took one from his belt and struck the wall with it. Lo! it pierced 
the rock and stuck. He tried another, and it stuck too. So up 
the mountain-side he went, with the help of first one hook, then an- 
other. By and by one became dull and would not stick. This he 
flung aside and took another. By and by he had but one hook 
left, and at last it became useless. ‘What shall I do!” he thought. 
He looked below, but he was so far up that he could see nothing, 
He looked up, and the wall rose upward, yet out of sight. “Perhaps 
my bones will whiten the place down there too,” he thought. But 
at this point his power came to him, the power he had gotten ina 
fast. ‘I will be a butterfly,”’ he thought, and a butterfly he became. 
Up he fluttered, keeping always close to the wall. He got to a place, 
however, where he could go no farther as a butterfly. “I will bea 
duck,” he thought; and a duck he was, — a duck that shoots straight 
up at the rise, and then flies away. He found himself far over on the 
mountain. He continued on in his own form till he came to a narrow 
pass acrossan abyss. “I will be a squirrel,” he thought, and a squirrel 
he was. He skipped over the narrow pass and came to the other side, 
where he became himself again. 

Walking on, he came to a dwelling where a man lived. “I am look- 
ing for my wife,’’ he said. The man told him to stop with him, for 
on the morrow would be a contest, and the prize would be a pretty 
girl, who would go to the winner. The youth stopped with the man. 

On the next day came many to try and get the girl. They gathered 
together in the lodge, arranging themselves in a circle. The youth 
came first, and his place was at the right of the entrance. The next 
that came sat beside him at the right. Thus they arranged themselves. 
By and by the girl came in, and all admired her beauty. As for the 
youth, he saw who she was and knew, yet he contained himself. 

The father had a bowl, and in the bowl was a bead. “You are to 
pick up this bead,” he told them, “with the under side of the tip of 
the forefinger. The one who succeeds will have my daughter for 
wife.” Then he handed the bowl to the one sitting at the left of the 
entry-way. Around it passed, and strange things some did to pick 
up the bead. For instance, Rabbit tied a string around his claw, but 
he failed to pick up the bead; and Raven rubbed matter from his eye 
on his claw, but the bead would not stick. Thus around the bowl 
passed till it came to the youth. He rubbed namd‘kwani (glue made 
from the horn of moose or elk or deer) on his finger, and the bead 
stuck fast. That made him winner, and he gained his wife back again. 
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He was for taking her home at once, but she persuaded him to 
stay yet a little while longer. She wanted time to find her sisters. 
They all came; and they were ten, and older than she. She wanted 
them to go too, so they all went along. When they came to the 
narrow pass, the wife said to her husband, “We will become birds and 
flyacross. Youclimb on my back, and I willcarry you.” Saying this, 
she and her sisters became birds. As she spread her wings to rise, 
her husband climbed on her back and hugged her close. She rose, and 
so did the sisters; and they flew over the pass, and on over the moun- 
tain, and down into the lowland beyond. There they alighted and 
became themselves again. “Now, you all remain here till I come 
back,’”’ said the youth. So he went to the lodge and found his brothers. 
They were glad to see him again. “Make things ready,” he told 
them, ‘‘and have the lodge look nice and clean. You will see why 
when I come again. I shall not be gone long.”” They did as he bade 
them, and the next time he came it was with his wife and her ten 
sisters. To each of his brothers he gave a wife, Matcigiwes taking the 
oldest girl, and the next eldest brother the next eldest sister; and so 
on down with the rest, according toage. As for the youngest brother, 
he already had the youngest sister. 

20. SUN AND Moon. — The Sun was husband to the Moon. He was 
absent from home by day, and she by night. She once became 
angered at some women, and slew them. This displeased her husband, 
who fetched a maiden for wife. In his absence the Moon tried to 
kill her, but was slain by the Wolves. Then the maiden became the 
moon. 

21. RED-STOCKING. — The cousin of Red-Stocking became enam- 
ored of a beautiful maiden, who would ascend into the sky when he 
came near. He finally got her with the help of Red-Stocking, who 
weakened the cord by which she ascended. When the two men were 
once away, they were kidnapped by Man-with-a-Skull-for-a-~-Head of 
the underworld. By him was her hair removed... . 

In her grief she wandered off alone. She was discovered by the 
Sun, who restored her hair and took her to his home. There she 
beheld a woman, the Moon, wife to the Sun. She was tormented by 
the Moon while the Sun was away. She was made to seek for lice 
on the Moon’s head. Effort was made to let her slide off the edge 
of the world. She was made to swing out into space, but each time 
she was saved by her dream-power. Finally she called on the Thun- 
derers to slay the Moon. For this the Sun was pleased. She then 
became the moon, and was beneficent. Man-with-Skull-for-a-~-Head 
tried to retake her, but was driven off by the dogs of the Sun... . 

The cousin of Red-Stocking sought to recover his wife, but in the 
underworld he was made a hunch-back. He was followed by Red- 
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Stocking, who overcame, Man-with-Skull-for-a~-Head. Then all the 
hunch-backs were restored to their former selves, and re-united with 
the wives that had been taken from them. 

22. THE SNARING OF THE SUN. — The gnome killed a chickadee, 
and from its skin a coat was made for him by his elder sister. Later 
he killed a beaver, and from its skin another coat was made for him. 
This coat he once wore in a fast. It was scorched by the Sun. In 
anger the gnome set a snare for the Sun, and caught him. Fearing lest 
it should always be night, his elder sister had him free the Sun. To 
accomplish this he had to get the help of the Mole. When bigger, he 
slew a raven, and a coat was made from its skin. On a visit to some 
people that were spearing for fish, he was humiliated; but he’compelled 
them to welcome him on the next visit. He fought with and defeated 
the Bears-with-Heads-at-Both-Ends. These were the ones that had 
slain his parents. He hunted for beavers with the Windigos; and, 
when taking home one that he had slain, he was forced to fight with 
the Windigos. In this struggle he was again victorious. 

23. TALES OF WINDIGOs. — A Windigo once came to a family. 
He was feared all the while he was there; yet he was gentle with the 
children, letting them dance on the palms of his hands, and singing to 
them. He hunted beavers with the man, driving the great beavers 
out of the mountains. Then he went away, warning them that he 
would return if ever they ate the musk-glands. The sound of him 
could be heard a great way off, on the farther shore of the sea, where 
he fought with a manitou woman. 

A hunch-back who had been despised by the people was called upon 
for help against a Windigo woman that was coming to destroy the 
village. He spurned the gifts that were offered him, but nevertheless 
went to meet the Windigo woman, and slew her. 

Two men driven by the wind came to a shore, where they became 
alarmed at the sight of the huge footsteps of a giant. They turned 
the canoe bottom up and hid underneath, but were discovered by the 
giant. While in his keeping, there came a Windigo who desired them. 
A quarrel arose, whereupon the giant had his dog come from beneath 
a wooden bowl and slay the Windigo. This dog he gave to the men 
to take home, and it became the first dog among men. 

24. MAsHos. — Mashos, the giant, lived with his two daughters 
and their husband. He tried in vain to dispose of his son-in-law. 
He once left him to the mercy of gulls on a lonely island; another time 
he left him to be devoured by eagles; again he caused him to fall into 
the water to be seized by the Great Sturgeon; on a hunt in winter he 
tried to prevent the youth’s return home by burning his moccasins; 
trying it a second time, he burned his own, and, in his effort to get 
back home, was frozen to death. 
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24a. END OF A Masuos Story. — The children came out upon the 
sea, where they met the giant Mashos. The giant kidnapped the 
elder brother, and took him home to become the husband of his 
younger daughter. Once, while hunting ducks with the giant, he 
caught the sound of his brother’s voice telling him that he was becom- 
ing a wolf; and another time, while canoeing with his wife, he heard 
his brother say that he had become a wolf entirely. At last the giant 
became troubled at seeing the youth entering into manhood, and so 
set to scheming how he might put him out of the way. First he took 
him away to hunt for sturgeons, and then abandoned him to be swal- 
lowed by the Great Sturgeon; but he failed, because the Sturgeon was 
reminded of the blessing he had bestowed on the youth while in a 
fast, and so the Sturgeon conveyed him home and threw him up on 
the shore before the arrival of the giant. Again the giant took him 
away to hunt for gull-eggs, and again left him to be devoured, this 
time by the gulls. He failed a second time, because the youth re- 
minded the Great Gull of the blessing he had received from the bird 
when in a fast. Asa result, the Great Gull carried him home through 
the air, landing him there before the arrival of the giant. Then the 
giant took him on two hunts for caribou. In the night he burned the 
youth’s moccasins, and then left him behind to get home the best he 
could. In this he also failed, because the youth reminded the rock 
of the blessing it had granted him during a fast; and so, after heating it, 
it melted a path in the snow on the way home. His brother, the Wolf, 
likewise helped him home. The youth got back on the giant in the 
second hunt by causing the giant to burn his own moccasins, thus 
making it difficult for him to get back home; but the giant’s daughter 
miraculously sent a pair of moccasins to him, and that enabled him to 
reach home. At last the giant tried to destroy him by having him 
coast down the end of the world; but he failed again, for the youth 
reminded the cedar of the blessing it once had granted him during a 
fast, and that kept the toboggan from going. The giant thought the 
sled would behave in the same way for him; but it went coasting off 
forever into space, and he with it. And when he called with a loud 
voice for his canoe, it broke away from its cords, and came to its 
master. 

25. THE WOMAN WHOSE HEART WAS IN HER LITTLE TOE. — Bird- 
Hawk disliked a woman with whom he lived, and so left her. Angered 
at this, she turned into a bear and slew many people. Following 
after Bird-Hawk, she overtook him, but was beaten in combat. 
When returning, he came to a town where he found all the people 
dead, slain by the Bear. These he brought back to life by shooting 
arrows into the air. Coming to his own town, he found only his 
little sister alive. She was badly wounded, and was afflicted with ° 
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sores. From her he learned that the woman’s heart was hidden in 
her little toe. So, placing awls before her door, he caused her death 
by an awl, that pierced where her heart was. 

26. FILCHER-OF-MEAT. — Filcher-of-Meat was late in arriving at a 
place to gather gull-eggs, on account of his son: therefore he left his 
son there on the island. A great serpent carried the son across the 
water. On reaching the shore, the Thunderers took the serpent into 
the air; but, catching a drop of blood, he was able to restore the 
serpent. On the way home he was given food that replenished itself, 
His Mink slew a grandmother that tried to feed him on pus (?). He 
caused two grandmothers with awls in their elbows to kill themselves, 
He avoided a pendant line of shoulder-blades, hung for alarm, by 
passing into a tunnel made by a pet woodchuck. Ignoring the 
pompous entry into town that his father had prepared for him, he 
went at once to where his mother was. He restored his wife’s sight. 
Shooting arrows into the air and water, he brought on a fire which 
destroyed all his enemies. He spared his father on the promise of 
good behavior. 

27. THE JOURNEYS OF BosTAIL. — Bobtail and a friend journeyed 
westward, where they beheld strange places and things. Fishes 
carried them over a sea to another country. There they met Nana- 
bushu, who accompanied them about for a while. Loons conveyed 
them across another sea. Here they obtained medicine for snake-bite. 
They came in time to some people among whom they obtained wives. 
These they took home. 

28. THE Boy STOLEN BY THE TOAD-WoMAN. — A man used medi- 
cine on a woman to win her for his wife. She bore a son, whom she 
lost when seeking for fire-wood. She found him in the keeping of an 
old Toad-Woman. The boy had grown rapidly. She put up her 
lodge near by, and attracted his attention. He began to pay court to 
her, when he learned that the woman was his mother. Thereupon he 
forsook the old Toad-Woman, and went home with his mother. 

29. JOURNEY ACROSS THE SEA.— An Ottawa once received the 
visit of a stranger with a magic war-club.. He was asked by the 
stranger to go with him across the sea in quest of a medicine that 
would cure every ill. The two set out, and crossed the sea on a raft. 
It was found that a great Bear was keeper of the medicine, which it 
had in a bag hanging from a necklace studded with wampum beads. 
A spell was worked which put the Bear to sleep, and then the bag was 
taken. The men made their escape after the Bear had made a vain 
attempt to suck in the water. The men parted, one as an Iroquois, 
the other as an Ottawa. 

30. Wuy THE Lynx sguints. — A Lynx was once advised by an- 
other to go to the top of a mountain and see the fine distant view it 
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offered. He followed the advice, and in looking he began to squint. 
He has worn this expression ever since. 

31. FISHER AND OTTER. — A Fisher once was curious to know the 
cause of the strange noise made when a Raccoon was seen pacing across 
the thin ice of a lake. The Raccoon informed him that it was a piece 
of ice on an entrail dragging behind; and he advised the Fisher to cut 
his entrail and make the same kind of noise. The Fisher followed the 
advice, but lost nearly all his entrails. On slaying the Raccoon, he 
took out the Raccoon’s entrails, and used them for the ones he had lost. 

32. CLOTHED-IN-FuR. — Clothed-in-Fur took leave of his elder 
sister and went away. He came to a place where some games were 
going on, and was made to join in the play; but, being annoyed by 
the Foolish Maidens, he left the place. They followed in pursuit, and 
a magic flight ensued. Four times he made his escape. Three of the 
times were by the help of leaves wafting with the wind, — once bya 
birch, again by aspruce, and then by a poplar. The fourth escape was 
by hiding in the knot of a tree which the maidens failed toopen. Being 
free to continue his way, he went on till evening, when he put down 
his pack and then went out to see what he might kill. On his return, a 
woman was there and his camp was made. He took the woman to wife, 
but on the morrow she failed to keep up with her pack. In an attempt 
to strike her, she turned into a wolf. He had a similar experience 
with other women, who one after another became a raven, a porcupine, 
a Canada jay, and a beaver. The Beaver remained with him for a 
while, and he had two children by her. He lost her by not placing a 
foot-log over the dry bed of a brook; for the omission caused a river 
to flow by when she came, and she was carried down stream. He found 
where she was, but failed to get her to come with him. By another 
Beaver woman was he followed. On account of her he had to contend 
with a brown and a white bear who wanted her for a wife. He dis- 
played greater conjuring-power, and so finally overcame them. Then 
he went back to his former wife, and dwelt with the beaver-kind, 
living the mystic life peculiar to the animal-folk. 

33. THE Macic Fiicut. — There was a man with a wife and two 
children. On his return every evening from the hunt, he would find 
his wife just then setting out to gather the fire-wood with which to 
cook the meal, and he observed how much she had been neglecting the 
children. With suspicion aroused, he questioned the elder boy, and 
found that the mother was in the habit of leaving home as soon as 
he had departed for the hunt, and that she went arrayed in gay attire. 
On the morrow, pretending to be going on a hunt, he went and lay in 
wait for her. To his surprise, he caught her in an unnatural relation 
with a swarm of snakes. At once back to his home he went, and told 
his children what he had seen and that he meant to slay their mother. 
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Then putting the younger, who was bound to the cradle-board, upon 
the back of the elder son, he started them fleeing westward, telling 
them the way to go and what to do. When the mother returned, 
he slew her with an arrow in the heart, then flung her into the fire, 
and had a hard task to burn her. When she ceased to speak, he then 
fled, going in an opposite direction. The children, in their flight, 
came to a grandmother who sheltered them over night; and when 
she put them on their way the next morning, she gave them an awl 
and a comb, and told them what to do. The mother was twice 
about to overtake them, when she was each time delayed, — by the 
awl, which the boy threw and produced a mountain of awls; and 
by the comb, which gave rise toa mountain of combs. This enabled 
the children to reach another grandmother who gave them shelter 
over night. When she sent them on their way the next morning, she 
presented them with a flint and some punk, and told them where to go 
and what to do. Twice again the mother drew nigh, and each time 
she met an obstacle, — first on account ‘of the flint, which made a 
slippery range of flint mountains; and then because of the punk, which 
set up a huge fire from one end of the world to the other. However, 
she was able in time to pass these barriers. She kept on in pursuit 
till she came to a river, where she saw a Horned Grebe that not long 
since had conveyed her children safely to the other shore. She was 
a long while begging to be taken across too; and, after pretending 
reluctance, the Grebe consented, for he knew that she would not com- 
ply with the request that she should not step over him on landing; and 
so, on account of her failure to give heed to the request, she fell to the 
bottom of the river. 

33 a.* THE HALF-RED-HEADED. — There were once a man, his wife, 
and two children (a boy and girl). It was a time of hunger, and food 
was hard to get. The man was ina fast. He fasted to get a revela- 
tion, that he might get food. Day after day during his fast he went 
out to see what he might kill. All this while the mother was living 
false. She would wait till her husband was gone, and then she would 
take some of his garments and go out alone to a secret place in the 
wood. Whenshe returned, she would fetch some bear-fat, which she 
gave to her children, but not to her husband. 

Now, the little girl beheld the worry of her father as he went out 
day after day to get his family food and returned at night with nothing 
in his hand. “I will save some of this fat,” she thought to herself, 
“and give it to my father when he comes home to-night.’”’ She knew 
this was against the wishes of her mother, who had bidden her not 
to tell; but somehow before she knew it she would eat the fat, till 
none was left. Each day she made her resolve, and each time she 
would break it before she knew it. Finally she made one great effort. 
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She put the fat in some bark, and there she kept it. At night she took 
it to bed with her, and waited for her father. 

He came home. He noticed his child lay awake, noticed her 
restlessness. By and by she went over to his.couch, this when all 
were asleep, and gave him the fat she had enclosed in the bark. Then 
she told about her mother, — when she would depart and return, and 
about the fetching of the fat, and about the effort to keep all a 
secret. 

“I knew something like this was happening,” the father said. “I 
will go in the morning as if to hunt, and catch your mother.” In the 
morning he went off as if to hunt. He lay in hiding and watched for 
his wife. By and by he saw her coming. Angry he was when he 
beheld her in his garments. He saw her come to a tree and tap upon 
it. “Come out!” he heard her say. ‘Did I not tell you I would 
come at this time?’’ Then he beheld a serpent-like creature come 
out of a hole and crawl down the tree. At the ground it became a 
man. He beheld the man lie down with the woman. He was angered 
ever so much more at all this, and so he slew the woman and burned 
her up. Then he went home and told his children what he had done. 

One day his little boy killed a chickadee. ‘I want you to roast it 
in the fire,’ the father said to his son; and so the boy roasted the bird. 
His father told him how to cover the ashes. 

Then the father told the daughter, ‘‘ Now I want you to sit here and 
watch the ashes. A man will come and ask for your mother; and when 
he does, you must point down at the ashes. He will come more than 
once, and you must doasI tell you. But there will come a time when 
you must flee, you and your little brother. I give you this flint. ... 
These things you must use when you see your mother come up through 
the ashes. Then you must take your brother upon your back and 
flee. When your mother is about to overtake you, fling one of these 
things behind you. Mind, now! do not fling them in front of you. 
This will be the sign when you have come to the end of your journey. 
You will cross a lake and come to a net. In the net will be some 
fishes the scales of which will be ever so beautiful, and the finest of 
wampum will come from them. As for me, I shall not be able to help 
you much. I shall be slain; and this you will know by the sight of the 
sky, which will be red from one end to the other.”” Then the father 
left his children and went away. 

By and by a man came and asked for the mother. The girl pointed 
at the fire, and the man went to the place and scratched about the 
ashes till he turned up the chickadee roasted almost to a crisp. The 
man went off, and after a while returned. Again he asked for the 
mother, and again the girl pointed to the fire. The man went to the 
fire, and found only the roasted chickadee. He came again and 
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again; and each time he asked for the mother, the girl always pointed 
to the fire. 

By and by the girl saw something rise from the ashes. She looked, 
and, lo! it was the burned form of her mother, ghastly and weird to 
look upon. Then it was she took her little brother upon her back 
and fled, as she had been commanded by her father. Her flight was 
always easy, except when she forgot the command of her father and 
flung his gifts in front of her... . 

Once in their flight the girl beheld the sky all red from one end to 
the other. Then she was minded of her father, who had told thus 
would be the color of the sky when the manitous should kill him. 

On and on the children fled, till at last they came to the other shore 
of a lake, and found, on their arrival, the net full of fish, — the fish 
with beautiful scales, from which beautiful wampum could be made, 
They went upon the shore and entered the dwelling there. They found 
it good to live in, with all kinds of things toeat. And thus the brother 
and sister lived till they were grown. 

One day when the brother came home from a hunt, he beheld a 
youthful stranger there. He saw how the youth looked upon his sister, 
The stranger went away, and again he returned. Once when the 
stranger was gone, the brother said, “You may go with him, sister, 
and I will stay here.”’ At first the sister would not listen to what her 
brother had to tell her; but after a time she heeded his words, and 
went off with the youth. 

The young man brought his young wife home. When his father 
beheld him and the young woman he had fetched for wife, he was in 
great anger. ‘“‘I forbade you to go to that place and seek for a wife,” 
the father said. ‘“‘ Now you have brought doom upon us.” .. . 

The father said to the brother of his son’s wife, ‘‘There is my war- 
club. Take it and slay us all. We might contend with you, but it 
would avail us little.” So the young man took the war-club of the 
father of his sister’s husband, and with the help of his father slew 
all the race. The father really had not been slain, although he was 
nearly so. He had revived and come to the help of his son. They 
then returned to the land of mortals. They whom they had warred 
against were the Thunder people. 

34. THE SPIRIT-WoRLD. — According to the people of old, it was 
common for the dead to come back to life. From such the people 
learned the nature of the spirit-world. It lay westward. Dangers 
were encountered on the way. They were blueberries and raspberries, 
a log over a swift river, dogs, an old woman. The ghosts dwelt in a 
town, and they danced at night. Food offered them came to where 
they were. One was fitted out at burial as if for a journey; and when 
one came back to life, it was because one’s time was not yet up. 
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34a. JOURNEY TO THE SpiRIT-WorLD. — A youth once fell sick and 
died. He took the road of the dead to the spirit-world. On the way 
he beheld many people, old and young. One child in particular, with 
acradle-board upon its back, he tried in vain to overtake. Farther 
on he came to a river of roaring rapids, over which he crossed upon a 
quivering log. Ahead was a vine of wild cucumbers which hung 
across his path, but which he passed without causing them to rattle, 
and thus did not awaken the dogs on guard farther on the way. And 
then he came to the town of the ghosts, which was silent by day, but 
alive by night. On coming to the wigwam of his grandmother, he was 
able to meet many former relatives. These escorted him to the great 
dance of the ghosts whom he beheld in various strange forms. The 
dance ended at the first sign of dawn, whereupon in every direction 
departed the ghosts, whistling and hissing through the air. At the 
command of his grandmother, he started back home. On the way 
he came to a fire, into which, after much hesitation, he leaped, where- 
upon he came back to life. His return to life again caused his relatives 
to wonder, for they were on the point of burying him. Then they 
unwrapped him, whereupon he related the story of what he had seen 
and experienced. The youth lived to an old age, and then really died. 

35. FLOATING-NET-STICK. — Floating-Net-Stick was the name of 
a man who was chief of a town. During a famine he made an under- 
ground passay*> connecting the sea with a small inland lake, and by 
that passage the fish entered the lake. The passage was closed, and 
the people were provided with abundant fish. Later the town was 
destroyed in a thunderstorm, and Floating-Net-Stick was the only 
one to survive. By the help of a black metal taking on the form of a 
serpent, and having the Thunderers waste their energy upon it, he was 
able to get his revenge; then, by conjuring with shooting arrows in the 
air, he brought his people back to life again. 

36. THE DwaRFs OF THE CLIFFs. — A man of Nepigon Lake who was 
skilled in magic song and healing-medicine became displeased when 
another man undertook the same sort of thing. While in this frame 
of mind, he once angered the dwarfs dwelling in the water by the cliffs, 
because he chose to ignore the gift they made to the people in response 
to an offering they gave. Thereupon they stoned him to death. 
Therefore manitous of the water and the cliffs shall not be held in 
light esteem. 

37. THE THUNDER-BIRDS AND THE WATER-Imps. — At Thunder 
Bay (off the north shore of Lake Superior) two youths fasted, that 
they might learn the cause of the rumble among the’ clouds upon 
Thunder Cape. After fasting eight days, they set out upon their 
mission. The rumbling became louder the higher they went; and 
when the enveloping cloud opened, they beheld two big birds with 
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their young brood of two. Flashes of light, as of fire, were seen when 
the birds opened and closed their eyes. One youth was content with 
what he had seen; but the other was curious to see more, and in an 
attempt to satisfy his desire he was killed by lightning. Thereupon 
the Thunder-Birds went away from the place. One was seen for the 
last time upon Thunder Mountain (McKay Mountain). After the 
departure of the birds, the people ceased to be afraid when paddling 
about in Thunder Cape. On one of these occasions they caught sight 
of the water-imps that dwell in the rocks of the cliff. In form they 
were like human beings. They went out on the lake in a stone canoe, 
and could raise a thunder-storm by singing a magic song. When 
observed, they fled at once into the caverns under the water. 

37 a. Off toward the lake is a mountain. It is called “Thunder 
Cape.”’ Clouds always hang about its top. It was common report 
that Thunder dwelt there, for the sound of it was always heard. Two 
men once thought that they would go and find the Thunder and see 
what it looked like. So they blackened their faces and went into a 
fast. In due time they set out for the mountain. Coming near, they 
decided that one go first, and the other afterward. So off one went, 
A heavy cloud hung over the top; but, strange to behold! the cloud 
parted, and the man saw two big birds with a brood of young. Fire 
flashed from the eyes of the big birds. The man had a good look, and 
everything about the birds was clear and distinct. Of a sudden the 
cloud closed together, and the view of the birds was shut off. He 
retraced his steps to his companion, and told what he had seen. 

The companion, of course, wanted to see too. He went up alone 
to look. Presently the thunder cracked. The man went, and saw 
his companion dead, killed by the Thunder-Birds. Then he came 
home alone. Indians fear to ascend the mountain. They fear the 
Thunder-Birds. 

38. CLOTHED-IN-THE-GARB-OF-A-TURKEY. — Clothed-in-the-Garb- 
of-a-Turkey was reared by his elder sister. On becoming a young 
man, he took leave of her and went westward. On his way he came to 
an old man who fed him corn that replenished itself. By the old man 
he was warned not to look back when he heard some one calling to 
him. He failed to obey, and found his tempter to be a hunch-back. 
At the request of the hunch-back he changed garments with him, 
whereupon each took the form of the other. He was put to death 
and thrown into a river. His body was taken out of the water by a 
maiden, and by her help and a sweat-bath he came back to life. He 
was found to be handsome, and so became the husband of the maiden 
and her elder sister. The garments were returned to the other man, 
who was changed back into a hunch-bdck on putting them on. The 
youth was a famous hunter, especially of turkeys. He returned to 
his elder sister with a brother-in-law, who married her. 
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39. MINK AND MARTEN.—A Mink once caused a Pike and a 
Pickerel to kill each other in a fight. And there he lived. In the 
winter he met with a Marten who was to live with him and share the 
food; but the Marten was selfish of the food he got, and he made 
sport of the Mink. So when summer came round, they parted com- 
pany. 

40. FOREVER-Birp.' — Forever-Bird began fasting by small degrees 
and at an early age. In time he was able to go four days at a stretch. 
Then he began to gain insight into the mysteries. After he could fast 
eight days, he began to learn of things still more profound. By fasting 
he gained the knowledge that was of help to him in after life. 

41. SKUNK, CRANBERRY, AWL, AND Moccasin.?— A party of old 
women — Skunk, Cranberry, Awl, and Old-Moccasin — lived to- 
gether. Skunk provided the food. Cranberry burst open and died. 
Skunk married a.Lynx, who then hunted. He found his hams delec- 
table, and refused his wife when she asked for something to eat. On 
that account she cast him off, whereupon he froze to death. His place 
was taken by a Hare, who in turn was slain by the Lynxes. When the 
lodge was attacked by them again, the old women saved themselves 
thus: Awl flung herself into a lodge-pole and stuck, Old-Moccasin took 
humble station by the doorway, and Skunk hid in a hole in the snow. 

41a. AWL AND CRANBERRY. — Awl and Cranberry once lived to- 
gether in the same lodge. In their attempt to escape from an attack, 
Awl stuck into a pole, and Cranberry burst itself. 

42. THE VAGABOND AND THE Lynx. — The Vagabond once came to a 
lodge where he saw some mats he coveted. He stole them and fled. 
When pursued, he entered a hollow tree. By magic he kept them from 
cutting down the tree. He came to a lake, and by his magic he made 
the Great Lynx come up and go to sleep. Then he caused the lake 
to freeze. On waking, the Lynx saw no way for him to return. 
Then he called upon his dream-power. The great teal came, and with 
it thawing weather. The ice broke up. Then the Lynx called upon 
a wind, which blew the Vagabond away. 

43. THE DESERTED Boy. —A small boy murdered his playmates, 
and the people of the village moved away to leave him to his fate. 
While alone, he amassed great wealth; and a youth named Taimisi 
went with others to where he was, and won from him all he had. The 
boy who had been deserted tried to put the others to sleep by reciting 
tales, and then set the dwelling on fire. Then Taimisi roused his com- 
panions from sleep, and they started away with the goods. With a 
magic badger pouch he had a tunnel made, by way of which they 
made their escape. What they took with them was a symbol of 
what possessions men in after time would have. 


? Variant of No. 58, V. 
* See No. 1, p. 368; also p. 326, No. 14, and note. 
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44. BLuE GarTER.' — A small boy and his elder sister dwelt to. 
gether till the boy reached manhood, whereupon he took leave of her. 
He went away with the assurance of the help of his sister’s miraculoys 
power in times of adversity. After a time he began to regret that he 
ever left his sister, when suddenly he met with a maiden whom at 
once he loved and quickly won for his wife. Before he could lay full 
claim to her, however, he was obliged to accomplish in a short period 
of time three superhuman tasks, — to clear up a forest with wooden 
tools; to dip dry the water from a pond by means of a broken vessel 
and a flower-cup; to trim the branches of a pine-forest with wooden 
tools, and to peel the bark with a wooden-bladed knife. On each 
occasion he gave up in despair before setting to his task, and each time 
the maiden miraculously appeared; and at each visit she drew his 
head down upon her lap and looked for lice there, while he slept. 
Presently she woke him up; and each time he beheld his work finished, 
done by miracle. This success won the partial consent of the parents. 
Fearing the death of her husband, the girl counselled flight while her 
parents were asleep. Before departing, she put some beans on the 
eating-place, and caused them to behave merrily, as if a joyful celebra- 
tion were going on. In the course of the night the mother discovered 
that the couple had fled, whereupon she sent her husband on two 
fruitless pursuits, and finally went herself. He went in the wind, and 
she in a thunder-storm. But the pair escaped by reason of the 
superior magic power of the daughter, — first by turning themselves 
into pines, again by becoming ruffed grouse, and finally by taking on 
the form of mallard ducks and flying far out on the water. 

45. A EuropEAN TALE.? I. — Something was robbing the fields. 
Two elder brothers, while watching, fell asleep at the critical moment 
and failed to find the robber. Tasha,’ the youngest brother, discovered 
it to be a bird. He shot at it, and then pursued it through a hole in 
the world. Coming out to another world, he was taken captive, but 
was released with gifts on telling the cause of his pursuit. With these 
gifts he returned home and gave them to his father. He was accused 
by his brothers of having stolen the goods, and so by them was thrown 
into a pit. After a long time he was discovered by his mother, and 
was taken out of the pit. Arriving at home, he then turned the silver 
over to his brothers. The three made a visit to where Tasha had 
obtained the goods, and they came back with more. 

II. — They set out to visit a chief with three daughters. The 
youngest, being a glutton, was warned not to eat too much. Thinking 

1 A’ European tale (see ‘‘De beiden Kiiniges-Kinner,”’ Bolte and Polfvka, vol. ii, 
p. 516). 


2 See ‘“‘ Der goldene Vogel” (Bolte and Polfvka, vol. i, p. 503). 
* Petit-Jean. 
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the touch of a passing dog was a warning to stop eating, he ceased. 
In the night he was hungry.’ 

46. THE WOMAN WHO MARRIED THE Doc. — A proud virgin refused 
to have to do with the men who tried to woo her, and they made her 
a victim of a joke. Overcome with shame, she went away with a dog, 
which she later married. To it she bore a puppy and a boy. Bya 
man she was once visited, and to him she became wife; for so doing 
she and her boy were slain by the two dogs. 

47. THE SERPENT Lover. — During a period of hunger a man’s 
wife neglected her children and home, and had unnatural relation with 
serpents, and for that reason was slain. He slew all but the head, 
which later killed him. When pursuing the children, it came to 
Kétagat (?), who crushed it with a spear. 

48. Macic Power. — A man, during his wanderings inland, once 
came upon an old hut. The person living there gave him medicine 
to kill any kind of game he desired. It was potent in winning women. 

49. Macic Power. — First a formula how to win a maiden by use 
of magic paint on an image. Second, a method of stalking game by 
the use of magic paint. 

50. THE Boy TAKEN AWAY BY THE STURGEON. —A man’s son 
while swimming was carried away by a sturgeon. The boy was 
carried about in seas, in rivers, and then was fetched back to the place 
whence he was taken. There he was found by his father, whom he 
told of his wanderings. 

51. THE WOMEN AND THE GREAT Lynx. — While three women 
were in a canoe, the Great Lynx tried to capsize them, but by means 
of her dream-power one of the women was able to break his tail and 
beat him off with a paddle. It was this same monster that was later 
killed near Sault St. Mary for having taken away a babe on a cradle- 
board and killed it. 

52. THE Boy AND THE BEAR. —A boy too frequently chastised 
once fled into the forest, where he was pitied and cared for by a bear. 
He lived with the bear for a year and learned the manner of life of a 
bear. He was taken home by it and given power to obtain bear. 

53. THE MAN WHO TOOK REVENGE IN FoRM OF A BEAR.—A 
certain man of the north shore of Lake Superior took offence at some 
insult done him while on Mackinaw Island, and returned later in the 
form of a witch-bear, being transported through the air. He killed 
the offenders, took out their tongues, and resumed his former shape. 

54. THE STURGEON AND THE EAGLE. — Some people mistook some- 
thing they saw in the water for a horned sturgeon. Much to their 
merriment, they found it later to be a sturgeon that had been seized 
by an eagle that could not get its talons off. 


1 Here the following lines have been crossed out: the last few words of the abstract 
are illegible. 
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55. A Huntinc-Story. — The hero of the story was badly mangled 
by a bear which he had wounded; he had a hard time going down 
Nepigon River and getting to his people. 

56. STORIES ABOUT FAsTING YouTHs. I.—A man urged his son 
to fast too much, and the boy was transformed into a robin. By his 
song he now forebodes future events. 

II. — A man urged his son to fast too long, and the boy was changed 
into a bird. 

III. — A woman was once fasting when there appeared to her a 
human being. When taken to his home, he turned out to be a beaver, 
She became wife to him, and lived the life of the beaver with him. 
By and by she returned home and told of the attitude of the beavers 
toward human kind. 

IV.—A man once urged his son to fast too long, and on that 
account he became a buffalo. In a contest with the manitou buffaloes 
the youth had to call on his grandfather for help. He had to fast 
again to regain his former human shape. His fast had been in vain, 

V. — Forever-Bird fasted till he was able to go eight days without 
eating. Fasting up to that point, he was given knowledge of all things 
on earth, in the sea, and up in the sky. He was taught to soothsay, 
He had a vision of long life, and a vision of his chieftainship. 

57. Sous. — Souls are given to people by the manitou on the other 
side of the world; they are given before birth; by these manitou are 
infants taught. There is a future life. To gain this, one must live 
correctly. 

58. ORIGIN OF THE OjIBWas. — The story is told of a Crane that 
flew about over the earth before coming to Lake Superior. Flying 
everywhere over the lake, he came to the Sault. He saw some herring 
there, caught them, and ate them as food. He fell asleep and dreamed 
of a woman. In the dream he gave her fish to eat. He woke, and 
found a woman lying with him. He and she lived together. They 
made a canoe, and used that to travel by water. They hunted deer with 
the bow and arrow. They used the flesh for food, and the skin for 
garments. From this pair came the Ojibwa people. A home was 
made on the south shore of the rapids, and it was called Bowa' ting 
(“rapids”). This was the first town that was founded by the Crane, 
and it became the centre of the Ojibwa nation and power. The head 
chief of all the Ojibwas lived at this place. His clan was the Crane 
(adcidca‘k). Wabangi was the chief when white men came to the 
Ojibwas. Bw4nens was the first chief to plant potatoes at Garden 
River. Ma‘konadowe was a great seer, prophet, warrior. He was 

conqueror of the Mohawks. Asin wasanother great chief of this line. 
Songa‘kamig held sway over a wide territory. 

Shingwa‘kons (Little Pine-Tree) is William Kabaoosa.  Tag- 
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wagané is George Kabaoosa. Pabamasindkwe is Sofia Kabaoosa. 
These are brothers and sisters, and stand in the eighteenth generation. 

Tagwagané, the chief after whom George is named, was chief 
when America and England were at war. He went to Niagara at the 
time, and made an agreement with England. England promised to 
grant presents to his people every year till the end of time. A round 
medal was given him, the circular object denoting that the friendship 
would never end. 

59. War-Story, MANITOU. — Jacob Thompson of Garden River 
said that once the Ottawas and Otagamies went to war with the 
Ojibwas. The Ojibwas whom they went to fight were about what is 
now Sault Ste. Marie. The Ottawas and Otagamies were coming up 
in their bark canoes. They came in great numbers. They passed 
the first falls in the journey all right. They had yet another to pass 
over. One man was noticing the canoes on ahead, how they went 
swiftly on and suddenly dropped out of sight. He felt danger, and 
gave the alarm. With great effort he and those in his canoe paddled 
out of the current and pulled inshore. The canoes behind followed 
example. After a little while they learned that all who had gone over 
the falls were lost. Then they returned the way they had come, 
perceiving how useless it was to war against the Ojibwas. It was one 
more example to show people that obstacles lay in the way of those who 
went to war with the Ojibwas. The Ojibwas were ever peaceful, and 
never fought except at bay, and then it was woe to the enemy! 

60. ADVENTURES OF NANABOZHU. I. — Once some men went to see 
Nanabozhu. He lived far away. They had come for various things. 
One man asked for long life; another asked for the power of winning 
women; a third asked to be a great warrior; and a fourth asked to 
be a great hunter. Nanabozhu asked the man who wanted to live 
forever to come and sit by him. The man did so, and straightway he 
turned into stone and yet kept the form of man. He granted to each 
of the other three men his request, and they became what they desired. 

II.— Nanabozhu was once on a journey. He had his family with 
him. His children were ever so many, and it was great trouble to 
carry them and his big kettle too. So he left his kettle behind. In 
time it turned to stone, and can be seen this day at the eastern end 
of Manitoulin Island. It looks exactly like a kettle. It is always 
filling with water, and a little hole lets out the water, so that it never 
overflows. 

III.— Once Nanabozhu was journeying along with‘his family. His 
children were ever so numerous, and they were more or less of a 
nuisance. One he bade to sit down, and straightway it turned to 
stone. There it has remained to this day, and can be seen on the 
north shore, near Sarnia. It is exactly like a child sitting down. 
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IV.—Nanibozho once went to visit his brother Moose. He was 
welcomed by Moose, who at once got ready to give him food. Moose 
had his wife heat some water; and when the water was boiling, he cut 
off a piece of his wife’s garment at the back, just over the hips. This 
he put into the kettle to boil. Nanibozho saw the act, and thought to 
himself, ‘‘ What an easy way to get food! Why did I not know of it 
before? I will do likewise, and not be in want of food hereafter.” 

Moose placed the food before Nanibozho when it was done cooking, 
and Nanibozho found it excellent. ‘‘I am going home now,” he said. 
“You must come to see me, too, some time.’’ So off home he went. 

One day Moose said to his wife, ‘‘ Let us go visit our brother Nani- 
bozho.”” The wife was glad to make the visit. She wanted a change 
of food, and thought her brother would of course have something 
delicious. So to Nanibozho’s they both went. On their coming to 
the place, Nanibozho invited them in and bade them welcome. He 
had his wife heat some water, and, when the water was boiling, cut 
off a piece of her garment at the back, over the hip. This he put 
into the kettle to boil. He cut off another, piece over the other hip, 
and put that in to boil, too. Moose and his wife watched the act, 
and thought it strange that Nanibozho should expose the nakedness 
of his wife before company. 

At last Nanibozho thought the food was done cooking, and so dished 
it out to his guests, but they could not eat it. The buckskin garment 
was so tough that it wearied one to chew it. Nanibozho was dis- 
appointed at his failure to treat his guests royally. Moose laughed 
at him, and took it upon himself to get some food. So he showed 
Nanibozho how he did it. He slowly cut away the skin off his wife’s 
hip, and, after taking out a nice piece of flesh, put the skin back on 
its place. Nanibozho saw it was done so well that the wife acted as 
if nothing at all had happened to her. Moose had the wife of Nani- 
bozho throw out the water in the kettle and put in some more. In this 
fresh water the flesh was cooked. All four ate and were happy. 
“It is not your nature to get food this way,” Moose said to Nanibozho, 
and Nanibozho saw it was so. 

V.— One time Nanibozho went to visit his brother Squirrel. Squirrel, 
of course, wanted to give him something to eat, and so got his wife 
to heat some water. He then mounted the pole over the cooking- 
place, and seated himself there directly over the pot. He took out a 
knife and began to slice off pieces of his testicles. The pieces fell into 
the pot as nice little pieces of fat. Squirrel’s wife stirred the pot in 
the cooking. Nanibozho saw the proceeding, and thought to him- 
self, ‘‘Why did I not know of it before? I have larger testicles, and 
so can supply myself with ever so much more fat.” 

In due time the food was done cooking, and was placed before 
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Nanibozho to eat. He found it excellent. When it came time for 
him to go home, he asked for a visit from his brother. 

“Let us go visit our brother Nanibozho,” Squirrel once said to 
his wife. Of course, she was glad to go. When they arrived, Nani- 
bozho had them enter and be seated. Then he had his wife heat some 
water. When it was hot, he climbed up over the kettle and sat down. 
He took out a knife and began to cut off pieces from his testicles; 
but he did not cut himself very much, before he fell from his seat and 
lay on the ground unconscious. His brother Squirrel revived him, 
and told him, “It is not your nature to get food in that way. It 
belongs only to the race of squirrels.” Thereupon Squirrel had 
Nanibozho’s wife throw out the water and put in other that was fresh. 
When it was at a boil, Squirrel mounted the pole over the fire, and 
sliced off pieces from his testicles. The pieces fell into the kettle as 
dainty pieces of fat, and presently nice food was cooked in the pot. 
Then they all ate and were pleased. 

VI.—Nanibozho once went to visit his brother Mémé (Red-Headed 
Woodpecker). Mémé had his wife heat some water while he went 
out to get the food. Nanibozho saw his brother light on the side of 
a tree and pound upon it with his beak. Up the tree Mémé went, 
pounding away all the while. At last he gathered a big supply of 
worms, which he fetched for his wife to cook. When it was done 
cooking, it was served out to be eaten. Nanibozho found it was 
delicious. When he started away, he asked that his brother come and 
visit him some day. 

Mémé once said to his wife, ‘‘Let us go visit Nanibozho.”’ She 
was glad to go, and so off they went. When they were come, Nani- 
bozho had them enter and be seated. Then he bade his wife heat 
some water while he went out to get some food. He fixed a pointed 
stick in each nostril and made them fast. He came to a tree, and up 
he climbed. As he climbed, he pecked, pecking after the manner of 
Mémé. The more and harder he pecked, the deeper into his nostrils 
the sticks were driven, till presently he was knocked out of his head, 
and down he fell unconscious to the ground. 

Mémé came and revived him. “It is not your nature thus to get 
food,’”’ Mémé said. So off he flew, and gathered some food from a 
tree. He fetched it to Nanibozho’s, and it was cooked there. The 
food was good, and all were pleased. 
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THE ZUNI MO’LAWIA. 


BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


THIs ceremonial occurs on the final day of the great sha'lako cere- 
monial. It appears! to have none but an arbitrarily chronological 
connection with sha’lako. The origin myth it dramatizes was nar- 
rated to me in answer to my queries about one of the fraternities, — 
the ne’'wékwé, or galaxy. It was narrated by an aged medicine-man 
in that fraternity. A variant is given by Mrs. Stevenson.” She also 
gives an account of the ceremonial. Because of the variations in the 
two accounts — due in part to different sources of information, and 
in part too, perhaps, to the decadence of Zufii sacerdotalism (during 
the last few decades that decadence has been notable in numerous 
particulars) — it seems worth while publishing the latter account, 
its data gathered twenty years or more after the former. 


THE MYTH. 


The atowa awishtokyi (‘‘corn-maidens’’) belonged to the kya’kwemosi 
tlashi (tlashi, “‘old’’), the head rain-priest. The two® children of the 
Sun (the twin war-gods‘*) wanted intercourse with the maidens, and 
so the maidens ran away. The east-end shiwanni (‘‘rain-priest”’) 
wanted them to find the maidens. They called the Eagle. He went 
everywhere and looked everywhere. He could not find the maidens. 
They called pipe, the Owl. He could not find the maidens. They 
called shokiapise, the Chicken-Hawk. He could not find the maidens. 
They called anela, the Night-Hawk. He could not find the maidens. 
The west-end people then came to the kya’kwemosi tla’shi. He said 
none could find the maidens but the ne’wékwé. They sent for the 
ne'wékwé. They asked him to find the maidens. He put the seed 
of the ilanitloko (“‘cotton-wood tree’’) in the ground. It grew up to 
the sky. He climbed the tree. When he got up, he saw the corn- 
maidens hiding in the ocean under the wings of a duck. He came 

1 But until we know more about the meaning of sha’lako, nothing positive can be said 
on this point. All I could get from my principal informant was, ‘“‘ That was the way it 
was meant in order that the mo’lawi should be a part of the ko’ko;”’ i.e., the gods. 

2 The Zufii Indians (23d Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1901-02, 
Pp. 48-49, 51-54). ' 

3 Subsequently I was told that there were other children of the Sun who also had 
designs on the maidens. 

4 According to Mrs. Stevenson, the would-be ravisher was Payatimu; but Payatamu 
is another name, says Mrs. Stevenson, for Bitsitsi, or the first ne’wékwé, he who goes to 
look for the maidens (Jbid., pp. 48, 430). 
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down and went in to the a’shiwanni (a, plural prefix). They asked 
him if he had found the maidens, and he said, “Yes.’”’ They asked 
him where the maidens were. He said, “I will get them for you if 
you do exactly as I say. If you want them badly enough to do as 
I say, I will get them.” They agreed. He said, “We have to make 
six plumes, — tluptsin [‘yellow’], tan [‘blue’], shilowa [‘red’], k’ohat 
(‘white’], pintopa [‘spotted’], kw'in [‘black’]. To-morrow morning 
have them prepare your meat. In the evening eat until you are full, 
and drink. Then for six days you may not eat, or sleep, or speak 
to one another. The morning after your first night of fast, I will 
fast. I will give the six plumes into the hands of the pekwin.! Each 
day he is to give me one. The first day he will call in the Sand-Crane. 
This one is to prepare me for my journey. Then we have to have a 
rabbit, because rabbits are the most enduring of the animals. We 
have to kill it and take out its tongue. When I put that in my mouth, 
we shall not speak any more. That will be the end of our speech.” 
The next morning the Sand-Crane makes the stripes around the ankles 
of the me’wékwé, below his knees, around his hips, around his wrists, 
around his shoulders, on his face, on his forehead. His hair he puts 
in one knot sticking forward over his forehead. In the knot he puts 
one grain of corn of each of six kinds. He puts six grains, one of each 
kind, over his stomach, in his belt. The rabbit’s tongue he puts in his 
mouth. The ne’wékwé goes to the pekwin. The pekwin hands him 
his basket of plumes. The ne’wékwé takes the yellow plume. Before 
sunrise he plants it facing the west. He returns, and they are in 
the house of the a’shiwanni all night. The next morning before sun- 
rise he takes the blue plume and goes beyond where he planted the 
yellow plume, and plants it facing the west. He returns. The next 
morning before sunrise he takes the red plume and goes beyond where 
he planted the blue plume, and plants it facing the west. He returns. 
The next morning before sunrise he takes the white plume and plants 
it beyond the red plume, and facing the west. He returns. The 
next morning before sunrise he takes the spotted plume and plants 
it beyond the white plume, and facing the west. He returns. That 
night the a’shiwanni almost give out. The next morning before 
sunrise he takes from the pekwin the black plume and plants it at the 
door of the house where the maidens live, on the edge of the ocean. 
There are four rooms in this house, one on top of another. Two 
White Swans live in this house. They see the ne’wékwé coming, and 
tell the maidens, saying they had better prepare for their return- 
journey. The corn-maidens say, “We are not going ourselves, because 

1 Or rather, as it was explained to me subsequently, of him who at a later day was to 
be the pekwin. My informant appeared to reason as a kind of after-thought that at 


the period of which he was speaking there was no pekwin proper. 
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of the two children of the Sun, but we will make representatives 
(ikimnashanawa) and send them.”” Each maiden bathes herself, and 
takes the rubbings from her body' and makes them into a shape like 
an ear of corn, each ear colored like its maiden maker. They put these 
shapes before the fireplace and cover them up. These, say the 
maidens, the women can grind; and the flour they can rub on their 
faces, and that will make them pretty and white.” 

After the ne’wékwé had planted before the door, the old-man Swan 
and the old woman said to him, “Have you come?” He nodded. 
“Have you come for the corn-maidens?’’ they asked, and he nodded 
again. ‘Walk in and speak to the maidens!” they said. He went 
up the four ladders to the top room, and thence descended into the 
ground chamber. ‘‘Have you come?”’ asked the corn-maidens, and 
he nodded. They asked if he had come after them, and he nodded 
again. “We will go with you,” they said, “but we will not stay, 
But we have made our representatives, and we will leave them, so 
you will have the corn to live on.” He was happy, but he said nothing. 
Then each corn-maiden took her basket of corn on her head. All 
came out, — first owa (old Swan), then the ne’wékwé, then the Duck, 
then the corn-maidens. Arriving at the house of the a’shiwanni, the 
ne'wékwé shakes two long eagle-feathers around owa, emitting a 
whistling sound (bitsitsi), and owa comes up into the house. He 
circles the room from west to east until he reaches the pekwin. The 
pekwin gives him a cigarette. Owa draws one breath and hands it to 
the other a’shiwanni. Each draws one breath. Owa then circles the 
altar and withdraws. Then the Sand-Crane says a prayer and removes 
from the mouth of the ne’wékwé the tongue of the rabbit. The 
ne'wékwé says that he has brought the corn-maidens, but not to stay. 
They would have their flesh. The a’shiwanni are not very happy, 
but they say it cannot be helped. It cannot be helped, because their 
children had thought only of their own pleasure, taking no thought 
of their fathers. The ne’wékwé tells the maidens to go on; he will be 
slow in following, for he is going to the prayer-plumes he has planted, 
to turn them about to face the east. The Duck calls for his grand- 
father, amitona, the Rainbow. Getting on him, the Duck and the 

1 It was in this way the ne’wékwé himself originated. There were three shi’wannakwe 
(the oldest fraternity), two men and one woman. They were old and alone. The 
two children of the Sun said to them, “It is too bad you are alone. Take rubbings of 
your skin. Make a little figure of that. Cover it up and sing over it." They did, and 
a little boy came up. He was never still, and he talked all the time. It was all the same 
to him what he said, he did not care for the effect. He was the first me’wékwé. (Cf. Mrs. 
Stevenson, ‘‘ The Zufii Indians,"’ p. 408.) And to-day, although the ne’wékwé are regard- 
less of all rules, none takes offence. The ne’wékwé will even speak in Mexican or English 
before a ko’ko (sacred masked personage), a speech forbidden to others. 

2 “That is why,” interpolated my woman interpreter, ‘you will see the girls to-day 
rub now and then, as they grind, a little flour on their face.” 
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maidens return home. This way, in the west, it is always summer, 
since there the maidens live. 


THE DRAMATIZATION. 


The final day of the sha’lako occurred in 1915 on Dec. 18. That 
morning at 11.45, when the dancers were in the plaza, in tsia’a’ te’hwita, 
Isaw the ne’wékwé (Bitsitsi)' enter the plaza from the southern passage, 
cross the plaza very deliberately, mount the ladder to heiwa kiwitsine, 
and descend into its hatchway. In about twenty minutes he re- 
appeared, and departed by the same way. About an hour later I 
saw him come in again. He makes six such trips, planting each time 
a prayer-plume. He plants at different spots, ‘‘hills,” between the 
pueblo and kushilowa (kuiile, “sand embankment;”’ shilowa, ‘“‘red’’), 
a place on the river about half a mile east of the town. His prayer- 
plumes correspond in color to the color of those figuring in the myth. 
When he is within he’twa kiwttsine between trips, nothing in particular 
takes place. The a’shiwanni are there. Bitsitsi watches that none 
sleeps. Mrs. Stevenson’s description and picture of Bitsitsi are 
accurate,” except that the upper line of white paint on his face runs, not 
under his eyes, but across his eyelids. This year his Navaho blanket 
had red in it as well as gray and white.’ 

About 3 P.M. awan tachu ko’ yemshi* and the pekwin were seen going 
through the village towards the southeast (the pekwin has first sprinkled 
all the ko’yemshi with meal, I am told), and an hour later they 
returned with the corn-maidens, — thirteen of them, — with Bitsitsi 
and Pautiwa.’ In single file, all proceeded into tsia’a’ te’hwita, — first 
the pekwin, then Bitsitsi, then awan tachu ko’ yemshi, then Pautiwa, then 
the maidens. The number of corn-maidens * varies from year to year. 
Once in recent years there was only one youth to volunteer. According 
to Mrs. Stevenson, four are supposed to come from each of the six 
kiwitsine or sacred club-houses. They are chosen by the chief wole 
or manager of the kiwitsine. The kyakwemosi also appears to have 
something to say. Mrs. Stevenson mentions fifteen on one occasion, 

1 Bitsitsi is an onomatopoetic term for his rabbit-like whistle. 

2 The Zufii Indians, p. 277 and plate Lxxvi. His ‘‘ baton”’ is called tanauna. 

3 This blanket, as well as the gray and black and white blanket of awan dachu ko’ yemshi, 
may be borrowed for the occasion. There is much borrowing of blankets as well as of 
other articles of apparel or adornment for the ceremonials. 

4 Awan tachu (‘‘their father’’) ko’yemshi is the senior in the group of ten “‘delight- 
makers’’ which figure so much in Zufii ceremonials. Here he is to be the representative 
(tkimnashanawa) of the duck of the myth. 

5 Pautiwa is, according to Mrs. Stevenson, the ‘‘ director-general” of the ko’ko or gods. 
In this ceremonial he is the representative (ikimnashanawa) of owa of the myth. For 


his mask see The Zufii Indians, plate xxvitI. 
¢ In the myth the maidens were not numbered. There were many. 
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twenty-three on another... The maidens wear the regulation dance. 
kilts, fox-skins, sashes, and moccasins. Their skirts are worn over 
their ordinary trousers. Their ordinary shirts are decorated with 
favors of multi-colored, store-bought ribbons. Their hair is flowing, 
and also adorned with ribbons. In it is a bunch of four yellow parrot. 
feathers. Each maiden carries a mili* and telikinawe.* Each has been 
dressed by her ceremonial father (he who initiated her into the 
ko'ttkili) and the man’s wife; the man dressing her, and the woman 
doing her hair. All have gone out to a small ravine on the southeast 
outskirt of the town.® Here a little way from the ravine as many 
girls as there are male personators of the corn-maidens are stood in 
line, each girl representing a personator. The girl has been chosen 
by the ceremonial father. She is his daughter or a kinswoman of 
his wife. The girls are sprinkled and prayed over,* and started off 
to run a race to the ravine. The order in which they arrive is the 
order taken in the line by the personators of the corn-maidens. It is 
these girls who supply the corn and the melons the corn-maidens 
carry in to the plaza. Until this year they carried the corn and 
melons in a basket on their head. This year the corn was slung in 
a kerchief or cloth across their neck and shoulders.’ Melons were not 
carried at all, — a singular omission, since, although there is no men- 
tion of melons in the myth, the name of the ceremonial, mo’lawia, 
means “‘melons come.”’ It is at the ravine that the pekwin and awan 
tachu have joined the corn-maidens. 

Two or three minutes after the group had entered the plaza,* I saw 
Bitsitsi and Pautiwa on the roof of he’iwa kiwitsine,® Bitsitsi tapping 
the thighs of Pautiwa with his eagle-feathers and emitting his char- 
acteristic whistling sound as Pautiwa was about to descend the ladder 
into the kitwitsine. Bitsitsi, with great deliberation, followed him 

1 The Zufii Indians, p. 277, footnote c. 

2 Sacred ear of corn wrapped with feathers. Every initiate into the ko’tikili receives 
a mili. The ko’tikili is the fraternity into which every lad is initiated. 

3 Prayer-plumes. 

4 Not kushilowa, but nearer the town (cf. Mrs. Stevenson, pp. 278-279). 

5 In spite of protests, a Zufii household of strong sacerdotal affiliations has lately built 
a new house near by. Recently, when the American storekeeper wished to build near 
hepatina, a great outcry arose over the violation of that sacrosanct spot. 

& This year by Unidiwa, a man of the aiyahokwe clan. According to Mrs. Stevenson, 
it was a aiyahokwe man who held office for life who chose the girls (The Zufii Indians, 
p. 277, footnote c. This is a aiyahokwe clan office, the incumbent chosen by the clan. 

7 Because it is much easier to carry in this way. Little innovations of this kind are 
very significant, I think, of the disintegration of sacerdotalism in Zufii. 

8 Just as the party arrived at the plaza, the roof of the he’iwa sha’lako house fell in. 
Those spectators on the roofs near at hand hastened over to the place. There was con- 
siderable commotion, but the ceremonial proceeded without a moment’s break. 


® The pekwin had already descended into the kiwitsine. 
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down. In about ten minutes Pautiwa emerged alone, and walked 
out of the plaza by the western passage. 

As Mrs. Stevenson states,' Pautiwa has carried a gourd jug of 
water,? the neck filled with grass,’ into the kiwitsine. He leaves it 
there to be carried subsequently by the elder and younger brother 
bow-priests and one of the a’shiwanni to hepatina, and poured out 
there. The elder brother bow-priest carries the gourd; the younger 
brother bow-priest carries a cedar brand and whirls a rhombus. The 
grass is left at hepatina, but the gourd is brought back and left on 
the altar in the kiwitsine. The gourd belongs to the a’shiwanni.* 

When Pautiwa enters the kiwitsine, he is seated by the pekwin, 
and “smoked” by him in the six directions. In utter silence all 
present sprinkle him with meal. 

During this time awan tachu ko’yemshi has been standing in the 
plaza at the head of the line of corn-maidens. As soon as Pautiwa 
emerges from the kiwitsine and withdraws from the plaza, awan tachu 
leads the line past the kiwitsine ladder; and the maiden next him falls 
out of line, sprinkles with meal the lower rungs of the ladder, and 
ascends. She walks to the northeast corner of the kiwitsine roof, 
standing there facing the north. Bitsitsi emerges from the hatchway. 
With arms crossed, he walks at his usual measured pace to the maiden, 
and taps her thighs with the eagle-feathers he holds in each hand, 
emitting at the same time his whistle. She turns as he taps, making 
one entire revolution and a quarter, thereby facing the northwest 
corner of the kiwitsine. Sprinkling meal ahead of her, she walks into 
the northwest corner, and stands facing the west. Bitsitsi follows, 
and the manceuvre of turning her is repeated. In this way she 
proceeds to the southwest corner and to the southeast. In each 
corner she stands on a cross of meal that has been sprinkled there 
some time earlier in the day by the pekwin. In the southeast corner 
the maiden has been turned by Bitsitsi to face the hatchway. From 
it the kyakwemosi tlashi now emerges, and, sprinkling her telikinawe, 
takes from her shoulders the corn-filled kerchief. Passing it to the 
kyakwemosi tsana (“‘little’’) standing half way up the ladder, he himself 
descends. The corn-maiden walks to the hatchway, and, tapped by 
Bitsitsi, descends. Bitsitsi follows. In silence the corn is passed 
from shiwanni to shiwanni and put down. In silence the maiden 
takes her seat. 

Meanwhile in the plaza awan tachu ko'yemshi has led the line of 
corn-maidens in a circle back to the foot of the ladder. He breaks the 


! The Zufii Indians, p. 279. 

? Taken, not from a well, but from “one of the springs.” 

* Tosalu, ‘‘or any other kind of grass’’ growing around the spring. 

* When I asked the meaning of this little rite, a rite to which nothing in the myth 
corresponds, I was merely told that ‘‘all Zufii ceremonies are for rain and snow.” 
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single revolution twice or thrice,’ generally moving after the corp. 
maiden has reached the northwest corner, and again after she moves 
towards the southeast corner. He completes the circle after she has 
descended into the kiwitsine; and, as he passes by the ladder up to its 
roof, the maiden next to him falls out, in her turn, to ascend the ladder 
and repeat the rite on the roof. This year it was about seven o'clock 
when the last maiden had entered the kiwitsine. Awan tachu ko'yem. 
shi does not enter the kiwitsine, but leaves the plaza, his part in the 
ceremonial concluded. 

In asking for the meaning of this rite on the roof of the kiwitsine, — 
a rite that does not seem explicable as part of the dramatization of the 
myth, — I was told that each cross represents a different color of corn, 
and that the maiden is calling upon the colors in turn for health, 
good crops, etc. 

The following diagram was drawn by my informant to show the 
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a, hatchway. h, ceremonial father of ne’wékwé. 
b, line of meal. i, Pautiwa. 
¢, altar facing east. l, a’shiwanni. 
d, miwachi of a’shiwanni on altar. m, ko’mosona, ko’ pekwin, elder and younger 
e, bench where maidens sit. brother bow-priests, all sitting with 
tS, pekwin. a’shiwanni, but in just what position 
g, ne’wikwé. uncertain. 


positions taken within the kiwitsine. The crosses in the corners indi- 
cate the crosses on the roof of the kiwitsine. The lettering is, of 
course, mine. 

When the last maiden has entered the kiwitsine, the ceremonial 
father of Bitsitsi makes a prayer, and takes the whistle out of Bitsitsi’s 
mouth. Bitsitsi addresses them all. For the first time all may 


1 Formerly, according to Mrs. Stevenson, he stopped four times (The Zufii Indians, 
p. 280). This is correct. 
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speak. The pekwin empties the kerchiefs of corn, and gives them 
to the maidens. Then Bitsitsi and the maidens leave the kiwitsine, 
he to turn to the east the plumes he has planted facing the west, and 
they to deposit their plumes at kushtlowa. 

On their return to the pueblo, the heads of the maidens are washed 
by the wife and household of their ceremonial father. Bitsitsi returns 
to he’iwa kiwitsine to receive his allotment of the corn,! and to have his 
ceremonial father remove the corn enmeshed in his hair and in his 
belt, tie his hair at the back, and remove his blanket. Both go to the 
house of the ceremonial father. There Bitsitsi’s top-knot is washed. 
They eat and they pray, Bitsitsi (or, properly speaking, his personator) 
returning home about midnight. 

The rdle of Bitsitsi has to be played by a ne’wékwé, and every 
member of the fraternity is supposed to play it once at least. The 
role of the ceremonial father of Bitsitsi is not taken, as one might 
infer, by a Sand-Crane clansman, but by any ne’wékwé who knows 
the prayers. Of interest in this connection is the fact that the ne’mosi 
or head of the ne’wékwé fraternity must be the child of the Sand-Crane 
Clan; i.e., his father must be a Sand-Crane.? The present ne’most is 
himself, however, a Sand-Crane man, and the child of the Bear Clan. 
In this year’s ceremony he took no part. The ne’wékwé are a rapidly 
diminishing fraternity. I surmise that as a result of their diminution 
the old rules of office are difficult to follow; and I also surmise that 
the personator of the ceremonial father of Bitsitsi was originally a 
Sand-Crane.’ 


NEw YORK. 

1 The corn is distributed between all taking part in the ceremony. I note incidentally 
that the a’shiwanni have fasted one day and one night before the ceremony. 

2 The Zufii clan is metronymic. 

§ I have since learned from my Zufii informant that he was. The year Mrs. Stevenson 
describes the ceremony, the part of the ceremonial father was taken by the ne’mosi (The 
Zufii Indians, p. 281). 

Since writing the foregoing, I have learned that when the gourd is in the kiwitsine, it 
is sprinkled with meal by all present; that after the pekwin smokes Pautiwa, he deposits 
the cigarette on the grass in the mouth of the gourd; that the elder brother bow-priest 
pours the water of the gourd into the stone vases at hepatina; that he and his two com- 
panions plant telikinawe there; that the ko’mosona gives the bowl of medicine-water near 
the altar (the medicine-water belongs to the ashiwanni) to the corn-maidens and the 
others present to drink, exchanging terms of relationship,—tachumo-talemo with the 
maidens, tachumo—nanamo with the bow-priests; that he also squirts the water from his 
mouth on those present, and drinks of it himself; that two kopitlashiwanni are present 
in the kiwitsine; that they and the komosona, the pekwin, ko’ pekwin, ashiwanni, bow- 
priests, and Bitsitsi have all fasted a day and a night prior to the ceremonial. (See, too, 
Stevenson, pp. 277-282.) 
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LOCAL MEETINGS. 


West VIRGINIA FoLK-LorE Society.— The West Virginia Folk-Lore 
Society was organized just about a year ago, and I am sure hat thoge 
intercs ed in such things will be glad to know something of the progress 
made. The wide-spread interest and generous help from persons in almost 
every par of the State have been very gratifying, and our membership list 
has reached the number of one hundred and twenty-six. Monthly reports 
of the progress of the work have appeared in ‘“‘The West Virginia Journal 
and Educator,” in which are printed various specimens of material collected, 
Special attention was given throughout the year to the traditional popular 
ballads of English and Scottish origin. Much valuable matter of other 
sorts has been secured; but stress was laid upon collecting the popular 
ballads still existing amongst us, because they were thought to be the 
most valuable part of our folk-lore, and the part likely to be soonest lost, 
Of these we have ‘ound twenty-five, most of them in good versions, but a 
few fragmentary. They are as follows, the figures in parentheses represent- 
ing the number of variants in each case: 

Lord Lovell, Child 75 (3). 

The House Carpenter, Child 243 (14). 
The Miller’s Two Daughters, Child 10 (3). 
Dandoo, Child 277 (2). 

The Hangman’s Tree, Child 95 (3). 

Six Kings’ Daughters or Pretty Polly, Child 4 (7). 
Barbara Allen, Child 84 (5). 

Fair Annie and Gregory, Child 76 (3). 
Lady Margaret, Child 74 (2). 

The Greenwood Siding, Child 20 (3). 
Young Collins, Child 85 (2). 

The Jew’s Daughter, Child 155 (9). 

Lord Thomas and Fair Ellender, Child 73 (5). 
The Two Brothers, Child 49 (2). 

The Wife of Usher’s Well, Child 79 (7). 
Lord Randall, Child 12 (8). 

Henry Martin, Child 250 (1). 

Lord Bateman, Child 53 (2). 

Lord Henry, Child 68 (1). 

Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, Child 201 (1). 
The Seven Sleepers, Child 7 (1). 

The Gypsy Davy, Child 200 (2). 

Home Came the Old Man, Child 274 (2). 
The Golden Willow Tree, Child 286 (2). 
The Three Crows, Child 26 (3). 

The total number of variants of the above-named twenty-five ballads is 
ninety-three. 

West Virginia has developed two ballads of her own very similar to the 
traditional ballads. They are, — 

John Hardy (3). 
The Wreck on the C. & O. (7). 
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A detailed report of other material gathered is not feasible at this time. 
Suffice it to say that we have received, in addition to the ballads, one 
hundred and seventy-seven old songs, some of them not folk-material; 
fourteen ghost-stories and witch-tales; and a large number of singing-games, 
counting-out rhymes, superstitions, negro melodies, and ‘‘spirituals,” etc. 

The officers of the Society are: President and General Editor, John Har- 
rington Cox, West Virginia University, Morgantown; Vice-President, 
Robert Allen Armstrong, West Virginia University, Morgantown; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Walter Barnes, Fairmont Normal School, Fairmont. 

Following is the Constitution adopted by the Society: 

SecTION I. Name. The name of this organization shall be The West 
Virginia Folk-Lore Society. 

Sec. II. Purpose. The purpose of this Society shall be to collect, 
preserve, and publish the folk-lore surviving in West Virginia, especially 
the old English and Scottish popular ballads. 

Sec. III. Membership. Any one that is actively interested in the work 
and promises to further the purpose of the Society may become a member. 

Sec. IV. Officers. The officers of the Society shall be a President, a 
Vice-President, and a Secretary-Treasurer, whose duties shall be those 
usually performed by such officers except in case of the President, who 
shall be also Archivist and General Editor. The term of the officers shall 
be for three years and “ until their successors shall be elected and qualified.” 

Sec. V. Executive Committee. The officers of the Society shall con- 
stitute the Executive Committee. 

Sec. VI. Correspondents. The Executive Committee may appoint: 
official Correspondents at any time to take . harge of the work in the various; 
sections of the State. 

Sec. VII. Annual Meeting. The Annual Meeting of the Society shall 
be held at Morgantown during the session of the Summer School, unless the 
Executive Committee shall determine otherwise. 

Sec. VIII. Special Meetings. Special Meetings may be called by the 
Executive Committee. 

The following persons have been appointed Official Correspondents: John 
B. Adkins, Branchland, Lincoln County; I. O. Ash, Middlebourne, Tyler 
County; Wallie Barnett, Leon, Mason County; Miss Anna Copley, Shoals, 
Wayne County; G. W. Cunningham, Elkins, Randolph County; Miss Maude 
Groves, Deepwell, Nicholas County; Miss Lily Hagans, Morgantown, Mo- 
nongalia County; Rex Hoke, Second Creek, Monroe County; Mrs. E. A. 
Hunt, Belington, Barbour County; Mrs. W. M. Parker, Hinton, Summers 
County; George Paugh, Thomas, Tucker County; Mrs. Hilary G. Richard- 
son, Clarksburg, Harrison County; Miss Mabel Richards, Fairmont, Marion 
County; E. C. Smith, Weston, Lewis County; W. H. S. White, Piedmont, 
Mineral County. 

All persons sending in contributions will have their names placed on the 
membership list. Others desiring to become members will please send their 
names to the Secretary-Treasurer. There are no dues. 


JoHN HARRINGTON Cox. 
Morcantown, W. Va., 


July 15, 1916. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE Story oF No-TonGuE.' — The first half of the story of No-Tongue, 
a Mandan tale, appeared in this Journal several years ago. This second 
part completes the tale, all of which was told by James Holding Eagle of 
the Mandan tribe. 

No-Tongue rested in the village, where he came to be one of the most 
important men, for some years after his marriage to the daughter of the 
chief. Then he decided to go on a war-party. He chose only a single 
friend to accompany him. The two were gone from home but a short time 
when they found an enemy, whom they succeeded in killing, and whom No- 
Tongue was the first to strike. After this adventure they returned to the 
village, and ran around 2mong the houses, shouting what they had done. 
Then No-Tongue was greatly honored by all the people with a general 
celebration. 

After a few months No-Tongue again decided to lead a war-party, and 
this time he took with him two friends. On this occasion the party met 
and killed two enemies, and returned in triumph to the village, where they 
dashed about among the houses, proclaiming a great victory. Again all 
the people rejoiced and honored No-Tongue. Then he invited all the older 
people to his lodge, and announced to them that thenceforth his name was 
No-Tongue, and that all the people should call him by that name. Up to 
that time his name had been known only to his sister. 

No-Tongue now rested for some time in the village; then he announced 
that he would once more lead a war-party. This time he took with him 
a large company of warriors; and the party was again successful, killing 
three of the enemy and capturing their horses, which they took back with 
them. They arrived within sight of the village early in the morning, and 
all rushed triumphantly in among the lodges, proclaiming their conquest. 
No-Tongue, who was now one of the chiefs, was accorded even greater 
honor and praise than before, and the whole village held a great rejoicing. 

After this, No-Tongue remained quietly at home until all the talk and 
praise over the third exploit had died out. Then he announced a fourth 
war-party; and all the warriors of the village flocked to join him, for they 
all remembered his great success on former occasions. The party went 
forth, and met with good fortune, as before. This time they found and 
killed four enemies, and captured their horses, which were led back in 
triumph to the village. No-Tongue was once more received with great 
rejoicing, and was accorded the principal place in the village by all the 
people. 

Now, the Sun and the Moon had been looking down on the village all 
this time, and had seen the exploits of No-Tongue, and the honors that 
were heaped upon him. So, after the return from the fourth war-party, 
the Sun said to the Moon, ‘‘That son of mine must be very fat, with all 
the praise and honor he has received, and I will eat him.”’ 

And the Moon asked, ‘‘ How will you manage to eat him?”’ 

The Sun replied, ‘That is easy. I have another brave son. Him I 

1 See this Journal, vol. xxvi, p. 331. 
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shall have come, and he shall defeat and slay this one, whom I shall then 
beg 

* That evening, when it was dark, the Moon came to No-Tongue and in- 

formed him of the Sun’s plans. 

“Now,” said the Moon to No-Tongue, ‘your father, the Sun, wants to 
eat you, and he is going to have another very brave son of his from the 
Sioux come and kill you. When the time for the battle arrives, get 
another warrior to dress exactly like yourself and go forth to meet the 
Sioux. Then the other warrior will be killed, and the Sun will eat him, 
thinking that it is you.” 

Then he told No-Tongue to dress poorly, paint himself white, and follow 
the disguised warrior into the battle. After the warrior had been slain, 
No-Tongue was to kill the Sioux and cut his head off at once. Then he 
must carry the head home to his lodge, and offer it a corn-ball to eat and 
apipetosmoke. After that the head would die, and he might throw it away. 

Soon after, the battle took place; and all occurred as the Moon had said, 
and No-Tongue acted as the Moon had directed. When the battle was 
over, the Sun and the Moon both went down to hunt among the bodies, 
where they found both the disguised warrior and the dead Sioux son. The 
Sun took the dead Mandan to be No-Tongue, but he wondered very much 
how the brave Sioux had come to be killed. The Moon told the Sun to take 
No-Tongue and eat him, while the Moon himself took the dead Sioux home. 
As the Sun picked up the supposed body of No-Tongue, he was greatly 
surprised. ‘‘Oh, say!’’ he said to the Moon, “this one is too light, this 
cannot be No-Tongue. He would be fat and heavy.” 

But the Moon declared that it was No-Tongue. So each went home with 
his meat, which he cooked and prepared. However, after the Sun had 
prepared his feast, he found the meat so lean and tough that he could not 
eat it. Then he went to the Moon’s house to get some of his meat; but 
when he arrived, the Moon had already eaten it all up. 

The next morning No-Tongue dressed himself up, and took his place on 
the roof of his lodge before the Sun was up. So the first thing that his 
father, the Sun, saw, as he came out of the door of his house, was the figure 
of No-Tongue. 

“It certainly is No-Tongue,’”’ he said to the Moon, who had not yet 
gone down into his own house. As the Sun said this, No-Tongue turned and 
faced directly toward him, and he cried out, “Yes, it is No-Tongue. I 
thought he was dead, but here he is, still alive.” 

“Tt is all according to your own words,”’ replied the Moon. ‘‘ You said 
that nothing could hurt him, so now you see that even you yourself cannot 
kill him.”’ 

“Ves,”’ said the Sun, “but what I said then I did not mean. This time 
I shall surely eat him.” 

The Moon inquired how he intended to accomplish the destruction of 
No-Tongue this time. 

“Oh!”’ answered the Sun, ‘I have another very brave son among the 
Cheyennes, and him I shall have come to kill No-Tongue.” 

That night the Moon once more visited No-Tongue in his lodge, and 
told him what the Sun was planning. He told No-Tongue that the Sun 
had decided to have his most beloved Cheyenne son come to kill him; 
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and that this Cheyenne was very powerful, and could not ordinarily be 
killed, because his father, the Sun, kept him suspended from above by an 
invisible cord attached to the top of his head. Through this cord, life and 
strength continually flowed. 

“You must be on your guard,” the Moon said, “for he is coming to- 
morrow. He will be dressed exactly like you, and he will motion toward 
you, urging you to come and meet him. When he does this, you must 
advance toward him. As you advance, swing and throw your war-club so 
that it will go just above his head. In that way you will break the invisible 
cord and can easily kill him.”’ 

The battle took place on the next day; and No-Tongue was in the fore. 
front, dressed in his very best and finest clothing. The Cheyenne appeared 


on the opposite side, dressed exactly like No-Tongue; and the two at ° 


once recognized each other, and advanced to he meeting. No-Tongue 
followed the Moon’s directions, throwing his club as he approached. The 
aim was true, the cord was broken, and the Cheyenne fell to the ground 
dead, and was left there, while the rest of the enemy were defeated and 
dispersed. On his return from the pursuit, No-Tongue cut off the head of 
the dead Cheyenne, and took it back with him to his lodge. As he was 
returning, his father, the Sun, came to him, praising him for his bravery, 
and asked for the head. No-Tongue did not yield to his pleading, however, 
but only told him to wait a while, and then he should have the head. So 
No-Tongue went on to his lodge, where he placed some corn-meal in the 
mouth of the head, and also made it smoke. Then it was really dead, and 
he took it out and gave it to the Sun. 

On receiving the head, the Sun thought that he would bring back his 
beloved Cheyenne son to life. So he wrapped it up with sage, and worked 
a long time with it, moving it about, but all in vain. 

“TI wasted time and waited too long,” he thought. “It is no use.” 
Then he went to look for the body of the dead Cheyenne, but the Moon 
had already taken that and made a feast with it. 

In the morning No-Tongue again dressed in his best, and placed himself 
on the top of his lodge before the Sun came out of his house, so that once 
again he was the first thing to meet the Sun’s eyes as he opened his door. 
The Sun was now very angry; and once more he talked to the Moon, 
saying that now he would surely have No-Tongue killed. The Moon asked 
him how he would attempt it this time. 

“T shall have Big-Voice kill him, and he cannot escape,’’ answered the Sun. 

The Moon inquired who Big-Voice was, and the Sun replied that Big- 
Voice was the Thunder-Bird. 

That night once again the Moon secretly visited No-Tongue, and told 
him of the Sun’s latest plans. He told No-Tongue that he must get another 
friend to dress in his clothes and sleep in his bed that very night, while he 
himself must go into some obscure old woman’s lodge and conceal himself 
in a corner under a pile of blankets. 

As soon as the Moon had gone, No-Tongue found a friend to dress in his 
clothes and sleep in his bed, while he himself hid as the Moon had directed. 
He had been hidden only a little while, when the rain started, and soon after 
that there was a great clap of thunder. Then No-Tongue knew that the 
Thunder-Bird had killed his friend. 
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After the rain was all over, No-Tongue returned to his own lodge, where 
he found the dead body of his friend. He prepared the body for burial in a 
yery fine way, and dressed it in his own clothes; then he told all the people 
to go out to the burial-scaffold with it, and make a great mourning. 

Soon after, when the Sun came forth from his lodge, he looked toward 
the village, and saw the finely dressed body on the scaffold, and the great 
crowd of people about it mourning, and he thought surely that it was No- 
Tongue. So he came down and took the body, and once more prepared 
for a feast; but when it was prepared and he started to eat, he found that 
he had a very lean and tough morsel, and he said to himself that No-Tongue 
must have changed greatly. 

When the Sun came forth again on the following morning, his eyes once 
more lighted on the figure of No-Tongue, finely dressed, and posed upon the 
top of his lodge, and he saw that he had once more been tricked. 

Toward evening the Sun and the Moon met again, and the Sun related 
how No-Tongue had fooled him this. time. He told the Moon that none 
of his helpers had succeeded in killing No-Tongue, and that he had finally 
decided to take the matter into his own hands and dispose of No-Tongue 
himself. 

The Moon argued with the Sun, and told him that the failures had all 
been the Sun’s own fault, that he had promised No-Tongue a long and 
prosperous life, and that now he was trying to break his own promises. But 
the Sun remained firm in his decision, and the Moon then asked him how he 
intended to overcome No-Tongue. 

The Sun replied that he would turn himself into a huge buffalo-bull 
with its sides a solid mass of bone where the ribs usually are, and that he 
would then go into the village and chase No-Tongue until he caught him. 

The Moon again sought out No-Tongue in the night, and told him that 
the Sun himself would try to kill him on the morrow, and he told No-Tongue 
what the Sun had said. Then he added that there would be only one way to 
kill the great bull, and that would be to shoot him in the neck near the 
collar-bone. 

After the Moon left, No-Tongue began to lay his plans for the coming 
combat, which he knew would be the most severe test of all. A little way 
outside the village there was a ditch or wash-out just narrow enough for 
one to jump over itin a very long jump. No-Tongue got the Kill-Deer, 
who makes the boggy water-holes, to come and make a soft muddy spot 
just beyond the far side of the ditch, at a spot that No-Tongue had selected. 

Early the next morning a huge buffalo-bull wandered into the village, 
and began running about among the houses. The men swarmed out of the 
lodges, and commenced to shoot arrows at the bull; but they seemed able 
neither to harm it nor to drive itaway. After a time No-Tongue, for whom, 
of course, the bull had been searching, appeared, but kept at a distance 
from the bull. Then the bull pretended to be lame in order to draw No- 
Tongue closer, but he was not deceived. Gradually No-Tongue worked 
toward the side of the village near which was the wash-out, allowing the 
bull slowly to get closer to him. Then he started to run, and the bull 
followed at full speed. No-Tongue made directly for the ditch at the spot 
selected, and leaped it, evading by a sudden turn the mud-hole on the 
farther side. 
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The bull, in its mad pursuit, leaped the ditch also, but did not gee 
the muddy place, and landed full in the centre of it, where he was soon mired 
down and helpless. Then No-Tongue came up close and shot the bull in 
the neck near the collar-bone, one arrow on each side. 

When the bull was dead, all the people gathered, and wanted to cut it 
up and eat it, and No-Tongue had difficulty in persuading them not to do 
so; but he told them that it was not a real bull, but a great spirit, and that 
it would be very dangerous for all of them if it were cut up. Then he told 
them all to bring large bundles of brush and dry sticks, and to heap them 
upon and around the dead bull. 

When a great pile had been built up and the bull was completely hidden, 
No-Tongue set fire to the brush, which made a big fire and a tremendous 
smoke, under cover of which the Sun escaped from the body of the bull, 
and returned to the sky. 

That evening the Sun and the Moon met as usual, and the Sun told how 
he had failed to kill No-Tongue, and what a narrow escape he had had, 
He added that he had finally decided to let No-Tongue live, and to molest 
him no further, but to keep his first promise. So now No-Tongue lived a 
contented and quiet life in the village; for by this time he had grown past 
the age of a warrior, and was becoming old and losing his strength. 

One day a long hunt was decided upon in the village, and all of the people 
were to go. After careful preparations, they started out, and with them 
went the old man No-Tongue. No-Tongue, however, was not very strong; 
and he travelled along slowly, so that he was soon left by himself, walking 
along far in the rear. After a time the trail came to a high hill; and when 
No-Tongue reached the foot of this hill, he sat down on a large stone near 
by. Then he took out his pipe, filled it, and was ready for asmoke. As he 
began to puff on his pipe, two men approached, and seated themselves one 
on either side of him upon the large stone. 

No-Tongue recognized the two men as his two fathers, the Sun and the 
Moon, and he greeted them. Then they all three smoked in turn, and 
discussed the past life of No-Tongue. The Sun declared that he had 
fulfilled his promises, and made No-Tongue a great warrior with much 
honor and glory, and had brought him to a full and prosperous old age. 
Then the Moon told of all his part in helping No-Tongue toward success 
and honor, and he told how the Sun had tried to break his promises. 

The three sat for a long time, talking and smoking, and then the Sun and 
Moon prepared to go. Just as the Sun was getting up from his seat at 
the left side of No-Tongue, he thrust the point of his elbow against No- 
Tongue’s breast, penetrating the ribs and the heart, so that he fell over 
dead. 

“He is dead,” said the Sun. ‘It is better so, for he is now old and losing 
his strength. It is better not to live too long.” 


And the Sun and Moon went away. 
GEORGE F. WILL. 
BIsMARCK, N. DAK. 


Two CHEYENNE SToRIEs. — The following relations were obtained at 
the summer encampment of the Southern Cheyenne in 1913 from Felix 
Roman-Nose. Felix is about thirty-five years old, I suppose, and son of 
the late chief and medicine-man, Roman-Nose-Thunder. He speaks English 
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rather well, and wears his hair cut short; but his belief and habit of thought 
are thoroughly reactionary. He prefaced the tales by a long rambling 
discourse, in which he attempted to explain the advantage of the white 
man over the red man. He said that “God” gave to both races a “law”’ 
a long time ago, ‘‘nobody knows when.” This “law” is now “buried, 
nobody knows where.”” The cardinal principle of this “law” was the num- 
ber 4, which plays so important a part in Cheyenne ceremonial.1 The 
Indian has adhered to this law; but “while the Indian slept,’’ the white 
man tampered with it, and added one to the perfect number, ‘“‘ which always 
comes out even,’’ thus making five. Hence the white man’s advantage. 
Felix said that this advantage was not gained for nothing. He declared 
that money troubles arise from the fact that eur monetary system is based 
on the five-cent piece, and not on the number 4. He also confided to us 
that ‘‘all these floods and cyclones’’ which wreck the homes of white men 
are the direct result of this tampering with holy things, and a punishment 
for violating the “‘law’’ and meddling with the sacred number 4. 

These stories were not sought, and came out in the course of the night’s 
talk. No payment was made for them, and I had hopes that more might 
be forthcoming; but next day an old chief rode round the camp-circle, 
haranguing the people, and declaring that I was a government agent sent 
to spy into the phallic features of the Sun-Dance, then being performed. 
This unfounded rumor caused Felix much discomfort, as he was suspected 
of having told me too much. I exonerated him, and tried to dispel the 
illusion as to my identity; but no one believed me, and since that time I 
have been unable to collect more material of this sort. 

1. How the White Man got his Beard.— White man was going up a 
river. He was hungry, and could find nothing to eat. Pretty soon he 
came to a grassy bottom where the grass was long and green. He saw the 
green grass, and thought, “‘I wish I was a buffalo, so I could eat that nice 
grass and satisfy my hunger!’’ He turned off and went over the hill. 
There he saw buffalo sitting. He went toward them, crying as hard as he 
could. The four Buffalo asked him why he wascrying. He said he wanted 
to be a buffalo, so he could eat the grass and satisfy his hunger. One of the 
Buffalo took pity on him, and told him to stand still. He said, ‘Stand still 
where you are! We will take after you four times; and the fifth time we 
will tip you, and you will turn into a buffalo.’”’ White man said, “All 
right.” The buffalo took after him four times; and the fifth time the 
buffalo tipped him, and he turned into a buffalo. Then he went back over 
the hill and ate the grass in the bottom, and satisfied his hunger. Then 
he lay down under a tree. 

Pretty soon another white man came up the river and saw the grass. 
He was hungry, and could find nothing to eat. When he saw the buffalo 
under the tree, he began to cry as hard as he could. White-Man-Buffalo 
saw him coming, and asked him why he was crying so hard. He said, 
“T am hungry; and I wish I was a buffalo, so I could eat this grass and 
satisfy my hunger.’’ White-Man-Buffalo was selfish and lived alone. He 
dd not want the white man to be a buffalo. So he said, “Allright. Stand 
still where you are! I will take after you four times; and the fifth time I 
will tip you, and you will turn into a buffalo.”” He took after him four 


1 See Mooney, ‘‘ The Cheyenne Indians” (Memoirs of the American Anthropological 
Association, vol. i, Part 6, p. 411). 
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times; but when he went to tip him, the white man ran away. Then the 
White-Man-Buffalo chased him, and they had arace. There was fight, for 
the White-Man-Buffalo outran the white man. At last, however, he tipped 
him; but, instead of,turning the white man into a buffalo, the White-Man- 
Buffalo turned into a man again; but he still had the buffalo’s beard, and all 
white men have had it ever since. 

2. Why the White Man has Short Hair.— There were two big camp- 
circles, one on each side of a river. In one camp-circle lived a white man 
who had married a wife from the other camp-circle. One day he said to 
his wife, ‘I will go visit my brother-in-law and see how he is getting along.” 
At the same time the brother-in-law started out to visit the white 
man. The white man did not know this. Pretty soon the white 
man met two girls. They called him, and said, ‘Come on over here, 
white man!’’ He did not want to go. He was bashful and selfish, and 
lived by himself. He said, “‘No, I’m in a hurry. I can’t stop to talk 
now.” The girls kept calling him and beckoning to him. So pretty 
soon he went over to them. After a while he sat down with the girls, and 
they got him to lay his head in the lap of one of them. Then they said they 
would louse him. But he said, ‘‘ No, there are no lice in my hair.” The 
girls had some hack-berries; and when they would louse him, they would 
crack them in their teeth, and pretend they had found lice in his hair. 
All the time he was saying it was not so, but finally he went to sleep. Then 
they played a trick on him. They got cockle-burrs and stuck them into 
his hair as tight as they could, close up to the head, just as thick as they 
could. Then they went away, but not before brother-in-law had seen the 
white man with the girls as he came over the hill. 

Pretty soon the white man woke up and felt of his head, and found it 
full of cockle-burrs. He didn’t know what todo. When he went to scratch 
his head, he found it full of burrs. So he cut off his hair with his knife 
close up to his head. Then he started home again. He gashed his cheeks 
and tore his shirt and cried. His wife saw him coming, and sent the 
children out to meet him. They ran back and told her that their father was 
crying and had cut off his hair. She went out and asked why he was mourn- 
ing. He told her that his brother-in-law was dead. But just then brother- 
in-law came along. So then white man said it was his uncle that was dead. 
But the brother-in-law said no, his uncle was alive. And then he told how 
white man was playing with the strange girls. So white man’s wife took a 
club and drove him away. Ever since that time the white man has lived 
alone, and always wears short hair. 


STANLEY CAMPBELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 
NORMAN, OKLA, 


A PreGAN TALE. — During the stay of the Piegan delegates at Washing- 
ton last winter, I heard the following tale of their hero “‘Old-Man,”’ which 
apparently does not occur among the published collections. 

Old-Man was travelling. He heard some one clinking on ice, and he 
saw two large wolves who had tied large rocks on their tails. When the 
rocks made holes in the ice, fat would come up; then they turned around 
and ate it up. So the old man saw them. He was pretty hungry. And 
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he was crying, ‘I was longing to do the way you were doing.” So the 
Wolf told him, “‘ My brother, it is an easy matter.’ Old-Man had a long 
tail too. And the Wolf told him, “ You tie a rock to your tail too. You 
can do it; but do not do it more than four times a day.’”” So Old-Man 
started off. When he got around the bend, he picked up a rock and tied 
it to his tail. And he started off singing, ‘ Now the ice should crack.” 
Then the ice began to crack, and the fat began to come out. Then of course 
he started off. Every now and then he would do the same thing over again. 
Then, after the fourth time, he said, ‘‘I am going to do that the fifth time 
to see what will happen.’’ Then the rock broke through and fell into the 
water. The night was so cold that it froze up on him, and he could not pull 
his tail out; and he lost his tail, and became bob-tailed. And he said, 
“TI see! The rising generation are going to all become bob-tailed.’”’ That 
is the reason we do not have long tails now. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


PIEGAN TALES OF EUROPEAN ORIGIN. — From some recent work with 
the Piegans, it appears that they have incorporated a fairly large body of 
European tales in their folk-lore. However, they are fully conscious of 
the fact that these tales are European in origin. It is of the highest im- 
portance that they claim that some of these are old, and some only recently 
acquired. A few are not specified as regards age. Tales which are said 
to be old are ‘“‘Seven-Heads,”’ ‘‘ Rabbit runs a Race with Turtle,’ and “ Big 
Fool and Little Fool.” Tales only recently acquired are ‘‘ Cinderella,” 
“Blue-Beard,”’ and “Jack and the Beanstalk.’’ Tales whose dates are 
not stated are ‘‘ Joseph and Jacob: How his Brothers sold him to the Egyp- 
tians, the Seven Fat Cows, the Seven Lean Cows, and the Four Ears of 
Corn;”’ the interminable adventures of ‘ Little-John’’ and ‘‘ Anthony.” ! 

TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


THE HAWAIIAN Huta-DANCcE. — In the death in August, 1915, of Nathaniel 
B. Emerson, M.D., the territory of Hawaii loses one more of that older 
generation of native-born foreigners who knew from childhood the language 
and the people of old Hawaii, and interested themselves in its ancient lore. 
Dr. Emerson was a constant student of Hawaiian folk-lore. In 1898 he 
translated the ‘‘Hawaiian Antiquities” collected by David Malo in the 
thirties; his translation of the myth of the volcano goddess, Pele, and 
her sister Hiiaka, appeared just before his death; and in 1909 a study of 
the Hawaiian hula-dance was published as Bulletin 38 by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology in Washington. The hula, in its ancient and classi- 
cal form, is analogous to the Japanese Noh dances and to other like institu- 
tions throughout the South Sea Islands. It was conventionalized into a 
real school of dramatic art. The object of this note is briefly to outline 
the facts collected by Dr. Emerson from the old Hawaiians about these 
ceremonial dances, as the practice and tradition have survived into modern 
time. 

A hula performance consisted in a series of dramatic dances accompanied 
by song, sometimes by rhythmical instruments. It was given under the 

1 The informant had forgotten the names of these last two. I have supplied them, 
as the tales correspond extremely closely to the Fox stories of Pitcica“* (= Petit-Jean) 
and Atwin* (= Antoine) (see American Anthropologist, N.S., vol. xv, p. 699). 
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patronage of a chief, often to celebrate some event, like the birthday of a 
son. It was dedicated to some god, generally to Laka, the goddess of co. 
ordinated movement, and was bound under a strict decorum to rigid 
ceremonial conventions. Nevertheless it was democratic, in that any one 
who had mastered the technique of the hula might organize a company, 
seek a patron, build a dance-house (or halau), and conduct a performance, 
the success of which depended upon the real skill of its rendering, and was 
a true bid for popular applause, at the same time that it was strictly 
censored by other experts who acted as critics. It offered opportunity for 
individual initiative; for each master of the hula, though held closely to 
convention for his technique, might introduce innovations or invent fresh 
combinations. Aohe pau ka tki i kau halau (‘Think not that all wisdom 
lies in your dance-house”’), runs the proverb. 

The hula company might consist of several hundred persons, men and 
women, boys and girls, with a retinue of followers to secure and prepare the 
food-supply. These were organized into a small community governed by 
the Aula-master and his under-officers. They erected’a new dance-house 
during the rehearsal period, and dedicated it to the goddess who was to 
inspire the dance, whose altar and emblem were set up within the hall, 
No one entered without the password or “‘call-song’’ (mele kahea), and 
the answering song from within; no one joined the company without first 
offering a prayer at the altar. All were subject to the hula-master. As- 
sisted by his colleague, called the ‘‘prop,’’ he trained the performers and 
determined the style for each dance. He was responsible for the business 
management, acted as intermediary with the gods, and imposed the fines 
for breach of discipline. Two under-officers chosen by the student-body 
from their number collected these fines, performed ceremonial duties, and 
called off the dances. Two others chosen in the same way acted as aspergers 
to sprinkle all who entered the dance-house with sea-water and red earth, 
preserve order, and each day “feed the altar’”’ with a fresh bowl of awa. 
Throughout the whole time of rehearsal there were required an ascetic absti- 
nence and frequent bathing to keep the body pure for the habitation of the 
goddess. Transgressions were punished by fines of pig or of awa. As the 
time drew near for the performance, these restrictions became more rigid. 
All must go out with head covered and speak to no one; for the goddess 
was now taking possession of the worshipper ‘‘to inspire him in all his 
parts and faculties, — voice, hands, feet, whole body.” On the night 
before the ceremony all bathed naked, then returned to the hall and danced 
for two periods before they slept. At daybreak a black pig was dedicated 
by laying on of hands; and while the feast was cooking, the hall was freshly 
decorated with vines and flowers sacred to the gods, and the altar rebuilt. 
At the feast which followed, all partook ceremonially, for this was the ai-lolo, 
the “eating of the brain’’ of the goddess. Once more the master exhorted 
his pupils to take heed and retain.in the memory all that had been taught 
them. Then came the costuming, which required a ceremonial song for 
each part, — anklets, skirt, and wreaths for head and neck. Clearly the 
training for the hula included some valuable lessons in self-restraint, 
religious dependence, and group action, which had a directly educative value. 

The real test of the training now came in the public performance which 
followed. It consisted in a series of dances chosen from a not very varied 
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repertory, the significance depending upon the grace or passion of the 
rhythmical rendering and upon the novelties hit upon by the hula-master. 
The company was divided into two parts, — the older and heavier, called 
hoopa’a (‘the steadfast’’), to carry the accompaniment (either vocal alone, 
or vocal and instrumental); and the olapa (‘‘the agile’’) to perform the 
steps; but this distinction did not always hold. Accent upon the rhythm 
was the essential thing in the accompaniment. David Malo, the Hawaiian 
antiquarian, mentions only nine forms of hula. Dr. Emerson describes 
twenty-five, thirteen of which are accompanied by an instrument, generally 
some device for marking time. Three kinds of drum appear, two rattles 
(the gourd and the split bamboo), and four forms of concussion, as against 
two vibratory instruments and those of the simplest, — the “‘ nose-flute” and 
jew’s-harp. 

From these instruments some of the dances derive their name; others, from 
the region where they originate or the story they tell. Tradition still keeps 
alive the thrill of excitement with which the Hawaiians some four hundred 
years ago heard for the first time the beating of the great pahu drum as the 
canoes of the pleasure-loving chief who brought it from the south passed along 
their coasts. One dance is explained by an episode in the myth of the 
goddess Pele. On the journey to fetch Pele’s lover, Hiiaka sees the ghost of a 
maimed woman dancing and singing on a rock. In pity she throws her a 
hala-fruit, which the ghost eagerly holds up to smell as she sings her song 
of thanks. The dancers therefore bend their arms in this dance to represent 
the maimed ghost, and the song celebrates the attributes of Pele. The 
mimetic animal dances of plover, shark, dog, and pig, evidently express 
emotional ideas of which these animals are the conventional and concealed 
symbol. In one dance, puppets appear worked from behind, whose char- 
acters — that of a big braggart, a lean smart man, and their two lady-loves 
— suggest European analogies; their realistic action, too, is unlike Hawaiian 
tradition, but the natives claim for them an ancient origin. So each dance 
has its tradition, although more than one song may be sung to the same 
dance provided only that the emotional tone be similar. For example, a 
modern song in honor of the late King Kalakaua is sung to a dance originally 
belonging to an ancient hero. The dances, too, may vary in make-up. 
The same dance may be done by an individual or by a group to the number 
of hundreds. The singers and dancers are not always differentiated. Both 
sexes take part, sometimes dancing separate dances, sometimes together. 
The hula-master, therefore, is to be guided by his own taste and the resources 
of his particular company in making up his programme. The master also 
sets the emotional style of delivery. Some songs are of a sacred and dignified 
nature, celebrating: the fame of ancient heroes; others of a lighter character 
are love-songs; of still lower rank are those sung in sport or derision. So 
the style must vary to suit the mood. Dr. Emerson distinguishes the koz 
honua, or common style, from the bombastic, in which the voice is choked 
to a guttural in rendering violent emotion; and the hoaeae, or sentimental, 
for certain love-songs. In the olioli the characteristic vibratory trill upon 
the vowel-sounds 7 and e becomes more frequent, as in ceremonial wailing. 

So far as the pupils are concerned, the gestures of the dance and the words 
of the song are imposed from without. The master teaches first the ges- 
tures, then the accompanying words, but not the idea they interpret. 
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The classical dances celebrated the deeds of some demigod or hero by 
dramatizing an incident of his life in rhythmical posturings especially de. 
signed to call up particular emotions. But the dramatization was not 
realistic: it analyzed the story through a strictly conventionalized series of 
symbols. Not only hands and feet, but the head, face, and body, must 
be trained into appropriate and expressive co-ordinated postures. Thus 
the undulatory movement of the outstretched hand, Emerson tells us, 
“represents progress either walking or travelling;’’ the hand turned per. 
pendicularly marks a precipice in the way, which is climbed by an upward 
lift of the arm and inclining of the hand. Under the figure of the precipice 
and its climbing, however, lies an emotional idea or passion of which this is 
the symbol, and which forms the real subject of the dance. Without a 
recognition of this double symbolism, the hula technique can by no means 
be understood. As the gestures, so the words, convey a second meaning. 
A pretty description of natural scenery, rich in specific local coloring and in 
allusion to ancient myth, may veil a passionate love-episode, a compliment 
to some chief, or a taunt of derision. Because of this artificial form of 
innuendo, many of the songs quoted by Dr. Emerson are to-day unintel- 
ligible without a key. Many depend not only upon knowledge of an his- 
torical allusion, but upon some specious analogy, either of sound or of image, 
which carries the trick of punning and metaphor to a very high pitch, and 
makes an art of riddling. For example, a certain plant, the noni, is used 
to produce a red dye: so, when the unsuccessful suitor of the volcano 
goddess wishes in revenge to ridicule her inflamed eyes, he sings about a 
woman pounding noni. This hidden symbolism has a social significance 
among natives of the South Sea as well as of the Hawaiian Islands. To 
conceal the mind from the common people by veiling language under 
metaphor is a mark of rank, — only the chief can detect the true interpreta- 
tion, — hence the Polynesian stories of riddling-contests which suggest 
analogies with Greek folk-lore. Dr. Emerson thinks this excessive artifice 
of language, shown also in the word-linking and other plays upon words 
which make up the verse form, belongs to a period of deterioration from 
an older and purer art, where the appeal was more direct. 

The volume contains a full description of the general form of each dance, 
with its accompanying instrument, and a detailed account of the cere- 
monial to be observed. It prints authentic texts, with translation and 
notes, of the songs sung to each dance. The subject of Hawaiian music, 
the theory of gesture, and of emotional style, has received more general 
treatment. A special study of these elements is much to be desired. It 
looks as if the dance were made up, like a sign-alphabet, of conventionalized 
physiological reactions to special emotional suggestions, perhaps to the 
excitation of rhythmical beats. Added to this, the ready play of metaphor 
in the Polynesian fancy, stimulated by the desire to aggrandize social 
rank, has imposed the literary form of the accompanying song, and no doubt 


modified both gesture and symbolism. 

MARTHA W. BECKWITH. 
SmitH COLLEGE, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


PRESENT-Day SURVIVALS OF ANCIENT JEWIsH Customs. — The Folk- 
Lore Society of Missouri is naturally concerned with the various customs 
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and beliefs current among all the people of the State, whether they be the 
first inhabitants or the latest comers; but very little is known to most of us 
about the inner life of the people who have recently come to this country 
from other lands. There is a promising field for the scholar in the folk-lore 
of the immigrants in our large cities. This is especially true of the legends 
and customs among the orthodox Jewsin our country. St. Louis has a large 
community of orthodox Jews who have emigrated from Russia, Poland, and 
Galicia. Many of these people live in a world apart. They have brought 
with them century-old traditions, which color their lives and fashion their 
thinking. The majority of their practices are common to the orthodox 
Jews in all the lands of the earth. 

The children of Israel are indeed a “peculiar people.’ For nearly three 
thousand years they have been hurled from one end of the earth to the 
other; and yet, in spite of degradation and indignity, in the face of injustice 
and hate, they have lived by adapting themselves to their environment, 
although they have also always persisted in retaining their individuality 
in spite of change. It is this two-sidedness that has made the Jew the 
miracle of history; and it is just this faculty of being himself and imitating 
his neighbor which makes him especially interesting to the folk-lorist. 

In their many wanderings, the Jews have borrowed customs and ideas 
from other people, and have added them to the traditions of their race. 
As they go from place to place, it becomes increasingly difficult to determine 
which practices are Jewish, and which have crept in from without. Most 
of the customs and rites among the Jews are so old that it is well-nigh im- 
possible to trace them to their origin. The fact that they persist and are 
still practised, however, is the interesting thing for us. 

By far the greater mass of their traditions and ancient practices still 
clings to burial-ceremonies and mourning for the dead. From early Bible 
times to the present the orthodox Jews have buried the corpse on the day 
of death, sometimes a few hours after the breath has left the body. What- 
ever the original reason for this practice may have been, it has continued 
in spite of climatic or seasonal changes. Embalming is forbidden, because 
in the final resurrection no part of the body should be missing. Cremation 
is not allowed, for the same reason. The resurrection of the body at the 
final judgment is a real thing to the orthodox Jews, and not a figure of 
speech or an allegory. This is one of the questions on which the reformed 
Jews take issue with their orthodox brethren. 

During the short interval between death and interment, the body is 
never left alone. Some watcher sits with it until it is carried to the cemetery. 
This custom is found among many other races. The Jews declare that 
people sat near the dead in order to keep away the birds and beasts of prey. 
The most beautiful biblical example of this custom is that of Rizpah 
guarding the bodies of her sons. 

The simplicity of an orthodox Jewish funeral is perhaps its most striking 
feature. With the exception of the Society of Friends, there is perhaps no 
other people in the world who so rigidly adhere to plainness of burial. 
The use of ornamented coffins is prohibited. Only a simple pine box is 
allowed, although in olden times cedar-wood was used. Flowers, music, 
processions, funeral orations, are all unknown. It is on rare occasions 
that a short address may be delivered, and that only in the case of a man 
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unusually pious or learned. Even in such cases, however, care must be 
taken not to exaggerate the virtues of the deceased. The body must not 
be dressed in elaborate garments, but a simple white shroud serves for rich 
and poor alike. No knots are made in the thread with which a shroud 
is sewed ; 

Funerals are never held in the synagogue or at the home, but always in 
the cemetery. While the bier is being carried, it is placed on the ground at 
intervals of four feet until the grave is reached. Charity boxes are found at 
every orthodox funeral; and all who come, whether relatives or friends, 
drop into them money for the poor. The Jews are buried facing the east, — 
that is, toward Jerusalem, — and the tombstones front in the same direction, 
It is seldom that any articles are buried with the dead. Sacred books are 
sometimes put into the grave of a rabbi or of a great scholar, but never 
anything else. On leaving the cemetery, it is the custom for people to pluck 
a few blades of grass and throw them over the shoulder. It is believed that 
this is a survival of an old German superstition which the Jews borrowed. 
It dates back to the twelfth century.' Wailing and loud lamentations are 
customary among the women relatives, both at the funeral and later in the 
house of mourning. 

The mourning-period lasts seven days. During this time the relatives 
of the dead remain in the house. They sit on the ground or on low stools. 
This is a survival of the days when those who bewailed the dead cast them- 
selves upon the ground, rent their garments, and threw dust and ashes on 
their heads. The orthodox Jews of to-day cut a slit in the outer garment 
which they wear during the week of sorrow as a reminder of the rent gar- 
ments of their ancestors. They do not, however, heap dust and ashes on 
their heads. The wearing of black is not mandatory, but, since it is not 
expressly forbidden, the practice is becoming more and more common in 
this country. This is an excellent illustration of the way in which the Jews 
adopt the customs of their neighbors. 

Attention has been called to the similarities between mourning-customs 
and those relating to religious worship. For instance, the shoes are removed 
during mourning and also in the synagogue on the holiest day of the year, 
the Day of Atonement. This practice denoted the presence of holiness, 
for in the Bible the voice from the burning bush calls to Moses: “ Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 
An egg is eaten on the return from a funeral and also at the Passover 
service. The egg seems to be symbolic of the resurrection and of eternal life. 

The orthodox Jews to-day visit the graves of parents and ask them to 
intercede with God in behalf of their children. This is not only a common, 
but a universal practice, since all orthodox Jewish prayer-books (Russian, 
German, Spanish, etc.) contain special prayers to the dead. The departed 
father or mother is looked upon as a guardian-spirit. It is usual for an 
orphan girl, just before her marriage, to visit the grave of her mother and 
invite her spirit to the wedding to bless her child. 

No offerings or sacrifices were brought to the graves of ancestors among the 
ancient Hebrews. There is no evidence of food, flowers, or animals being 
brought to the dead, and there are no traces of such practices to-day. 

The orthodox Jews never throw away the parings of their nails; they 

1 Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. xi, p. 599. 
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either bury them or burn them. The practice is first mentioned in the 
Talmud, about two thousand years ago. 

Sometimes orthodox Jews change the name of a sick child, or add another 
name. They believe that in this way they can deceive the angel of death 
who may come to take the child, for he may not be able to identify it under 
its new name. 

ACatholic peasant woman in Germany, Herbert Spencer tells us, ‘in pre- 
paring the dough, casts behind her a handful of flour, and throws a piece of 
dough into the furnace; when she bakes little cakes, she puts some fat into the 
pan, and the first cake into the fire.” A Jewish housewife always throws 
a piece of dough into the fire when she is baking bread. This practice among 
Jewish women is many years old. It may be that the German peasants 
learned the practice from the Jews; or the custom may go back to some 
primitive hearth-worship, from which both of these practices may be parallel 
survivals. 

It is still customary that a younger sister must not marry before the elder, 
although this rule is not rigidly enforced. We know that it is a custom of 
ancient origin through the Bible story of Leah and Rachel. 

The orthodox Jews of Russia, Poland, and Galicia, observe very strictly 
the following custom: Just before her wedding, a bride has her head shaved. 
She is then covered with a kerchief, and is led under the wedding canopy. 
During the remainder of her life she wears a wig. This sacrifice of hair is 
not considered an offering to a deity or to a spirit. Whatever its original 
purpose may have been, the Jews have a very sensible explanation of it. 
A woman’s hair is her greatest beauty. After marriage she should not ap- 
pear beautiful in the eyes of the world, because she might attract other men. 
The wig, therefore, serves as a defender of virtue, and protector of the home. 
It may be, of course, that this rational interpretation was invented later to 
justify a seemingly superstitious practice. The custom has died out in the 
United States, however, and one is reminded of it only on meeting old 
women who still wear their European wigs. The blotting-out in a few years 
of this ancient practice illustrates remarkably well the adaptation of the 
Jews to a new environment under favorable conditions. They clung to 
this usage in Russia because they were isolated and set apart; but in this 
country, where they are given an equal opportunity with others, and where 
they mingle with their fellows, they are gradually dropping the character- 
istics which make them different. 

Another custom which is slowly dying out in this country is known as 
“Tashlik.”” This is the ceremony of shaking one’s sins into the water. 
It is based on a verse in the prophet Micah: “Thou wilt cast all their sins 
into the depths of the sea.’’ On the afternoon of the Jewish New Year 
the more extreme of the orthodox Jews repair to some stream, where they 
recite prayers and shake the ends of their garments as though they were 
casting their sins from them. It is not known where or when this custom 
originated Many very pious Jews have ridiculed it, since there is no 
religious sanction for the practice. It is gradually becoming extinct in this 
country, although one can still see on Manhattan and Brooklyn bridges in 
New York earnest old men and women who sincerely believe that their 
transgressions are being hurled, Satan-like, into the abyss below. Eads 


1 It is commanded by the rabbis in the Talmud, and is a reminder of the tithes of 
dough which were given to the priests in ancient Israel. 
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Bridge in St. Louis, too, is the witness of a like scene, and the waters of the 
Missouri at Kansas City undoubtedly suffer a similar pollution. 

One of the oldest and most important of the religious observances of the 
Jews was the sacrificial offerings of animals in the Temple. This practice 
has almost entirely been abandoned. The only survival of it is the killing 
of a fowl before the Day of Atonement as a sin-offering. The bird is later 
eaten to break the fast which is required of all Jews on that day. But it is 
not absolutely essential to shed blood for the remission of sin, for a sum of 
money may be offered instead. This money does not go to the synagogue, 
but to the poor. 

The Pascal lamb which used to be sacrificed at the Passover is represented 
now by a roasted lamb-bone on the Passover family table; or, when that 
is not available, by a partially burned chicken-bone. These are but symbols, 
and the orthodox Jew recognizes with his reformed brother that “the old 
order changeth, giving place to new.’’ Another custom on Passover eve 
is to leave the door open for Elijah to enter, and to set a cup of wine for him 
to drink. This has been interpreted as an evidence of ancient hospitality, 
since any stranger who came in for food and shelter might be Elijah. Per- 
haps the most interesting survival in the Passover ritual, however, is the 
use of the cumulative chant of the kid. 


“One kid, one kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, 
One kid, one kid. 


And a stick came and beat the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, 
One kid, one kid. 
And a fire came and burned the stick, which beat the kid, which my father bought for 
two zuzim, 
One kid, one kid. 


And a water came and quenched the fire, which burned the stick, which beat the kid, 
which my father bought for two zuzim, 


One kid, one kid. 


And an ox came and drank the water, which quenched the fire, which burned the stick, 
which beat the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, 
One kid, one kid. 


And a butcher came and killed the ox, which drank the water, which quenched the fire, 
which burned the stick, which beat the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, 
One kid, one kid. 


And the angel of death came and killed the butcher, who killed the ox, which drank the 
water, which quenched the fire, which burned the stick, which beat the kid, which 
my father bought for two zuzim, 

One kid, one kid. 


And the Holy One, blessed be He, came and slew the angel of death, who killed the 
butcher, who slew the ox, which drank the water, which quenched the fire, which burned 
the stick, which beat the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, 

One kid, one kid.” 


How this verse crept into a solemn religious ritual, it is hard to say, and it 
is equally difficult to make conjectures as to its source and date.’ The 
1 See W. W. Newell, in this Journal, vol. xviii, pp. 33 ff. 
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words are Aramaic, not Hebrew; and the tune is a peculiar, monotonous 
chant. It occurs at the very end of the service. Of course, the Jews have 
given a religious and allegorical significance to this simple song. To some 
it means a glorification of the power and strength of God, to whom all 
things must come back for solution. To others the kid represents Israel, 
whom God the Father saves from all his enemies. 

In spite of the spiritual interpretations given to the song, the Chasidim, 
a sect among the orthodox Jews, exclude it from their service altogether, 
saying that it is childish and silly. Since this sect is very old and is espe- 
cially noted for its piety, and because the rhyme is at the very end of the 
ritual, it is perhaps possible that the song is a later addition. The fact that 
the name of God is not given, but that he is referred to by one of his at- 
tributes, — the Holy One, blessed be He, — is an indication that the chant 
is of secular origin, since the Jews never use the name of God in non-religious 
songs or proverbs. 

LEAH R. C. YorFIE. 

So.pAN H1GH SCHOOL, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


THE CHERRY-TREE CAROL.— The version of the ‘‘ Cherry-Tree Carol” 
published in the last number of the Journal was obtained by Miss McGill 
from the singing of Mr. Will Wooten, of Knott County, Kentucky. He 
learned it from his grandmother, who died about thirty years ago at a very 
advanced age. She came from North Carolina, and her people were from 
England. The music follows. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
THE AMERICAN FoLk-LoreE Society is about to resume publication of its 
Memoirs. Vol. X will be ‘“‘Spanish-American Folk-Songs,” collected by 
Miss Eleanor Hague. It will be published towards the close of the year. 
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REVIEWS. 


Jouann Jacos Meyer, Das Weib im altindischen Epos. Ein Beitrag zur 
indischen und zur vergleichenden Kulturgeschichte. Leipzig (Wilhelm 
Heims), 1915. XVI and 440 pp. 18.5 X 25.5 cm. 


WE live in an age of feminism, and, at least on this continent, effeminiza- 
tion. Books on the life of women of all peoples and ages, comprehensive 
monographs aiming at a sort of general ethnography of woman or at a 
racial description of female beauty, have been cultivated like mushrooms 
during the last two decades or so. As a rule, this literature is light ware, 
solicited for the benefit of the publisher, and designed for the special taste 
of a certain class of readers. Such ulterior motives cannot be ascribed 
to Mr. Meyer’s book, which is even devoid of illustrations, and which is so 
scientific and ponderous, that the plain layman, who may expect to find 
here an Indian Ploss-Bartels, will soon let the volume slip from his hands 
in disappointment. Despite its learned character, however, Meyer’s pro- 
duction shares certain defects with the books above characterized. It must 
be patent to every ethnologist or student of civilization that it is impos- 
sible to give an adequate description of woman within any given social 
organization without picturing the latter asa unit. Nowhere does woman 
exist by herself; but she exists in association with man, parents, and progeny, 
and in the surroundings of her people and their culture. To select the 
exclusive subject ‘‘woman”’ of any nationality is a purely journalistic 
venture, not a scientific task, and will necessarily lead to one-sided and 
distorted views, and shifting of correct perspectives. The scientist can 
view the history of woman only in her proper setting, as a member of society. 
In deciding on his title, ‘‘Woman in the Ancient Indian Epic,’’ Mr. Meyer 
has merely fallen victim to the modern feministic tendency: in fact, he 
largely deals with some phases of social organization and psychology ina 
certain period of Indian history, of marriage-rites, married life, and love, 
in which man’s function is as important as that of woman. A disadvantage 
of the work is presented by the author’s voluntary limitation to the two 
epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, while the most attractive 
types of Indian womanhood are doubtless portrayed in Buddhist literature 
and the Sanskrit drama. Kisagotami, to which Thiessen has devoted a fine 
monograph, is an excellent example thereof. Like many of his colleagues, 
Mr. Meyer lacks the chronological sense, and does not even discuss the 
period under consideration, nor does he discriminate between older and more 
recent portions of the epics, with a possible view to disclosing historical 
developments. It is now generally assumed that the Mahabharata de- 
veloped from the fourth century B.C. to the fourth century A.D., and was 
completed in the sixth or seventh century. Such an enormous production, 
naturally, cannot be regarded as a unit, nor be treated as a uniform source. 
The general reader will find himself at sea as to many topics, for he is not 
even told what the Mahabharata and Ramayana are. A brief outline of 
the cultural background from which the chapters of the book are set off 
would have been a desirable supplement. Notwithstanding these stric- 
tures, it cannot be denied that within the compass of his self-imposed 
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limitations, the author has accomplished an earnest, conscientious, and 
creditable piece of work. His book is essentially documentary, all relevant 
texts being given in full and excellent translations. It is accordingly a 
valuable source-book, which will render good service to the sociologist, and 
may advantageously be used as a text-book for a seminar course in Indian 
sociology. A stupendous mass of comparative material, testifying to wide 
and systematic reading, is accumulated in the footnotes. The author’s style 
jsnot always smooth and pleasing. The neglect of their mother-tongue on the 
part of many German writers is almost disconcerting; and the invasion of 
the written language by flat colloquialisms, which has developed during the 
last ten years, presents a sorry spectacle. In a learned treatise like that of 
Meyer, we should hardly expect to meet such slang expressions as abmurksen, 
pisacken, beschummeln, scharnickeln. He is very fond also of Kraftaus- 
driicke and newly-formed phrases of his own manufacture, like zurechtséu- 
seln, hineingesudelt, Verwiinschungsvirtuose (p. 299), kannibalische Freude 
(“cannibal joy,’”’ Ibid.), Glige Weichtierhaftigkeit (p. 388), Vergottung, etc. 
Such extravagances should be blotted out in a second edition. If so many 
Americans with a good knowledge of German are discouraged by German 
books, it is primarily due to such affected and corrupted originality of style, 
which in fact is not style at all, but bad taste and pretentious mannerism. 

Though we may look upon such books as the present one with divided 
feelings, it must be conceded that they have also a decidedly ethical mission. 
They are good antidotes to the many pretensions of the modern-woman 
movement, and, in particular, are apt to counteract the monstrous dogma 
of the “‘ man-made world,’ which exists only in the imagination of the super- 
feminists. In ancient Egypt, Palestine, Persia, India, China, and Japan, 
the world has been shaped as much by woman as by man. Great, noble, and 
cultured women, versed in poetry, the liberal arts, and diplomacy, and, 
above all, the greatest of all arts, the art of living, have flourished there 
during all ages in peaceful and harmonious co-operation with man.! The 
women of the Orient always accepted their natural position at the side of 
man for the best of society, serving the highest ideals of their countries. 
It remained for the modern white woman to discover that man is a species 
different from her, and antagonistic to her interests. She invented the 
illusory war-cry of the struggle of the sexes, and no longer is inclined to 
work with man, but against him. The results achieved are gloomy enough, 
—industrial slavery of women, child labor, and general misery. Let the 
women of the East and the West cast votes as to the real state of their 
happiness, and find out where the majority of happier women resides. 

B. LAuUFER. 
FIELD MusEuM oF NATURAL History, 

Cuicaco, ILL. 

1 Sceptics may be referred to Mabel Bode, ‘‘ Women Leaders of the Buddhist Reforma- 
tion’’ (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1893, pp. 517-566, 763-798); Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, Psalms of the Early Buddhists, I. Psalms of the Sisters (London, 1909); Miss 
A. C. Safford, Typical Women of China (Shanghai, 1899); M..E. Burton, Education of 
Women in China (n. d.). 
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THe MytHoLocy or Att Racks. In thirteen volumes. L. H. Gray, 
Editor; G. F. Moore, Consulting Editor. Volume I, Greek and 
Roman, by W. S. Fox. Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 1916. Ixii+ 
354 p. 63 pl., 11 text figs. No index. 


THE consulting editor, speaking for the series, calls attention to the fact 
that ‘“‘ a comprehensive collection by competent scholars, of myths from all 
quarters of the world and all ages, has not hitherto been attempted,” and 
states that the present work ‘“‘ may safely be pronounced one of the most 
important enterprises of this age of co-operative scholarship.” Following 
him, the editor introduces briefly the several authors of the different volumes, 
of which three have been published, under the following titles: II, Teutonic; 
III, Celtic, Slavonic; IV, Finno-Ugric, Siberian; V, Semitic; VI, Indian, 
Iranian; VII, Armenian, African; VIII, Chinese, Japanese; IX, Oceanic;! 
X, American (north of Mexico);! XI, American (Latin); XII, Egypt, Far 
East; XIII, Index. The author, in a third preface, mentions, among other 
things, the circumstances which limited his choice of myths to “a com- 
paratively small fraction of those which are logically available.” 

Exclusive of an “introduction to the Greek myths” (twenty pages), 
the work is divided into three parts, of which a hundred and forty-eight 
pages are devoted to ‘‘ myths of the beginning, the heroes, and the after- 
world,” nearly as many to “ the Greek Gods,’’ and twenty-two to “ the 
mythology of ancient Italy.’’ There follow two brief appendices on 
“‘ survivals,” ten pages of notes, and twenty of bibliography. 

The principal Greek myths are extremely well told, and with satis- 
factory detail; as, for example, the story of Oedipus (pp. 48-51), — where 
one perhaps unreasonably misses mention of the artificial Sophoclean 
version suggested by the quotation from the Oedipus Coloneus, — or that 
of Heracles (pp. 75-95). Minor myths, as that of Canace, in which the 
reviewer found himself momentarily interested, are not treated. The 
book will not, then, serve the purpose of a reference-work, which, indeed, 
the irritating absence of a separate index renders impossible: it is rather a 
book to be read, and readable it certainly is. Its charm in this respect is 
delightfully enhanced by its numerous and well-chosen illustrations, many 
of them in colors, and many of them refreshingly new. The selection of 
material from American museums (e.g., Plate LXII, the Magna Mater in 
the Metropolitan; and Plate I, the Aphrodite in Toronto) is particularly 
happy. 

Any spelling of Greek proper names in English tends nowadays to arouse 
subjective criticism. ‘“Attike” (p. 73 and passim) offended in this case, 
especially in view of the author’s declaration (p. xxii) that ‘“‘ the established 
English spelling . . . has been retained . . . in names of districts, cities, 
islands, and bodies of water to which frequent allusion is still made in English 
journalism and literature,” and in view of his use of the adjective “Attic” 
in thesame paragraph. At ‘‘ Klytemaistra ’’ one confesses to being shocked, 
whether by reason of its correctness, or by reason of the author’s courage in 
using it. 

A real defect in the book, from the reviewer’s point of view, is the scant 
treatment afforded the mythology of Italy. Small though it be in com- 
parison with that of Greece, yet it would seem that the author has done 


1 Published. 
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not quite adequate justice to the researches of Wissowa and Fowler; that a 
very considerable expansion of his brief paragraph on Etruscan mythology 
(p. 289) is suggested by his own Appendix II, in which he reviews Leland’s 
“Etrusco-Roman Remains;” and that such myths as those of Evander 
and Cacus deserve a place beside those of Aeneas and Romulus. 

Typographically the book is commendably clean, and its make-up is 
prepossessing. It will be royally welcomed by any who wish to read a vivid, 
yet carefully authenticated, version of the great stories of the Greek my- 
thology, splendidly illustrated by ancient artists, from Execias to the 
Roman copyists. 

Joun R. CRAWFORD. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEw YorK, 
Nov. I, 1916. 


THE MytTHoLocy or ALL Racgs. In thirteen volumes. Louis HERBERT 
Gray, A.M., Ph.D., Editor; GEorGE Foot Moores, A.M., D.D., LL.D., 
Consulting Editor. Volume X, North American, by HARTLEY BuRR 
ALEXANDER, Ph.D. Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 1916. xxiv+ 
325 p., 33 pl., 2 text figs., map. Large 8°. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER has presented in his mythology of North American 
Indians a useful summary of the vast and rapidly increasing body of myths 
that is being collected by students of anthropology. The material is well 
digested; and in eleven chapters the principal cultural areas of our continent 
north of Mexico are treated, the Eskimo, the forest tribes, the Gulf region, 
the Great Plains, mountain and desert, the Pueblos, and the Pacific coast, the 
last-named in two divisions, —a southern and a northern. In a summary 
like the present one, it is necessary to select from a vast and varied mass of 
material; and, on the whole, the author has laid particular stress upon the 
cosmogonies, concepts in regard to the structure of the world, and mythical 
history. The vast mass of disconnected animal tales have received less 
attention. 

In his introduction the author sets forth his general views in regard to the 
significance of mythology; and on the whole, his discussion of the meaning 
of myths as interpretations of nature, and of the influence of borrowing, is 
sane and conservative. In the opinion of the reviewer, it would seem that 
the author is too much inclined to consider mythology as a reflex of his- 
torical happenings. While it seems quite probable that historical events 
may have influenced mythology, a semblance of historical appearance is so 
often given to purely fanciful accounts, that this kind of evidence can be 
utilized only with the greatest caution and when supported by other facts. 
This is true, for instance, of the author’s account of Cheyenne history and 
of other similar cases. The animal stories which the author discusses as 
characteristic of the Gulf region, and which, as he believes, have been 
carried from the Indians to the Negroes, are undoubtedly of Negro and 
European origin, and were adopted and adapted by the Indians of the 
Southwest. 

The book is accompanied by a copy of the excellent map of linguistic 
stocks published originally in the ‘‘ Handbook of American Indians” 
(Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology) and by numerous excellent 
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plates illustrating certain phases of the mythological beliefs of the peopl 
of various parts of thecountry. A bibiliography containing the more impop 
tant sources is also given. The book may well be recommended to those 


who wish to gain a general insight into the characteristics of North Amer. 
ican mythologies, 4 


FRANZ Boas, A 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, 
November, 1916. 








